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PD LDORTALS 


A Memorial 


Arthur W. Klinck 


This issue of LurHERAN Epucation is dedicated to the memory of Dr. Ar- 
thur W. Klinck, who, as past-president of Concordia Teachers College, River 
Forest, was an associate editor of this journal. Several appropriate items are 
offered for the reader’s meditation. 

The memorial address delivered by President M. L. Koehneke of Concordia 
Teachers College at the time the Fiscal Conference was in session at River 
Forest is found on subsequent pages. 

Excerpts from Dr. Klinck’s editorials in LurHERAN EDUCATION are presented 
as a unit. The selections were made by the editor. 

Two papers prepared by professors who were personal friends and at 
some time professional associates of Dr. Klinck are included in this issue. 
Although the papers were prepared by professors for professors who met in 
conference at Concordia College in St. Paul, Minn., nevertheless they deserve 
to be read by every Christian educator. 

May these literary gems stimulate intellectually and uplift spiritually. May 
they contribute significantly to the memory of a great student of antiquities, 
teacher, pastor, administrator, and soldier of the Cross. 


The Arthur W. Klinck Memorial Service 


Be not slothful but followers of them who through faith and patience inherit the promises. 
For when God made promise to Abraham, because He could swear by no greater, He sware 
by Himself, saying, Surely blessing I will bless thee, and multiplying I will multiply thee. 
And so, after he had patiently endured, he obtained the promise. (Heb. 6:12-15) 


When ancient Rome was at the zenith of its power, proud Roman citizens 
were heard to say: “See Rome and die.” For a citizen of Rome to see the sight 
of this city was considered the peak of his earthly experience, and death was 
only an anticlimax. 


Arthur William Klinck was born in Canada, ministerially trained at Fort 
Wayne and St. Louis, pastor in Nebraska, president of Concordia Teachers 
College in River Forest for 15 years, professor at Concordia Theological Semi- 
nary in St. Louis for over five years. He had a strong interest in Biblical 
antiquities, and for many years nurtured the ambition of going to the Holy 
Land. He wanted to see this Canaan, to walk where his Lord had trod in the 
flesh, even though he had already known the greater thrill of walking by 
faith in the steps of Him who had redeemed him to God by His blood. 


The Lord finally answered his prayer and permitted him and his wife to 
go to see this ancient Land of Promise. They returned only recently from 
Palestine. On Sunday, Aug. 9, he went to Jerusalem, the city fair and high. 
God summoned him quickly to see the new Land of Promise. His prayer of 
a lifetime, “Deliver us from evil,” received its perfect and final answer. God 
said: “Arthur, My son, now you shall see the real Canaan.” 


God had made him a man who walked by a great and simple faith. The 
Lord of the church led him to this college in October 1939 to be its fifth pres- 
ident. He “patiently endured” the difficult years of growth in the Synod’s 
system of ministerial education — those years when the college reached its 
majority and also became accredited; when the high school department was 
dropped and a four-year college program was developed; when World War II 
brought crises of new dimensions to a college engaged in a unique program 
of teacher education in America which few people understand; when the 
curriculum needed steady, persistent, and almost total revision; when the 
internal organization of Synod’s colleges and seminaries underwent radical 
change and when such changes were met with that resistance common to 
mortal men who fear and resist change chiefly because it is change. He per- 
sisted in his God-appointed tasks, strengthened by God’s Spirit in the inner 
man, serving with faithfulness and distinction the faithful God who had vowed 
to him as well as to Abraham, “Surely blessing I will bless thee, and multiply- 
ing I will multiply thee.” His labors still enjoy the blessing of God to this 
day at this college, and thousands of sons and daughters of Christ who left 
this institution during his tenure are in a sense his spiritual and professional 
progeny. 

“And so, after he had patiently endured, he obtained the promise.” 

But Arthur Klinck joined another Abraham who had also patiently endured 
and previously obtained the promise. It was-his son, his only son Robert, who 
a year and a half ago, after a long and lingering illness, experienced fully the 
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faithfulness of Him who gives His promises that we may live by them. On 
Sunday father and son began their joint conversation of praise to the Lamb 
that was slain. 

“And so, after he had patiently endured, he obtained the promise.” 

It is good for us assembled at a Fiscal Conference, as well as for those as- 
sembled as teachers and learners in this summer session, to be reminded of 
God’s gifts to His church which He has now reclaimed as jewels for His 
crown. For with this reminder comes this exhortation: “Be not slothful but 
followers of them who through faith and patience inherit the promises.” 


It is easy for our ears to become dull to the wooing whispering of the still 
small voice. Torpor and indifference begin when the great and precious prom- 
ises of God’s pure grace in Christ Jesus become commonplace and dull to us. 

Members of a Fiscal Conference need to be reminded that caucuses cannot 
replace the Cross, that the pledges of Districts depend completely on the 
pledges of God, and that none of God’s saints can give anything which is not 
God's in the first and last place anyway. Our faithfulness to Him depends 
wholly on His faithfulness to us, and while we commit money and energy, He 
commits Himself. He has sworn by Himself that His kingdom shall come. 

Teachers in the church need to be warned against dullness and laziness and 
incited to a life full of faith and faithfulness. Your task is not easy, but it is 
not impossible. As long as you teach and live by the great promises of John 
3:16, 1 John 1:7, and Rom. 3:28, you are certain to reap rewards. He has said: 
“I, the Lord, have spoken it, and I will do it.” After you have patiently en- 
dured, you too shall obtain the promises. 

Therefore we who are pilgrims in a strange land, who walk by faith and 
not by sight, whose affections are not on things temporal but things eternal, 
who are rich because Christ became poor, and who enrich others only when 
we point them to the impoverished Christ on an accursed cross, we thank God 
this day another pilgrim has reached that city which hath foundations whose 
Builder and Maker is God. We thank Him because he obtained His promise. 
He was faithful to him. Therefore he remained faithful to his God. Now he 
enjoys by sight what we hope for by faith. By God’s grace let us follow him, 
for to do so means only to follow Christ. 


PRAYER FOR COMFORT 

Lord Jesus Christ, who art the Resurrection and the Life, strengthen our 
faith in Thy promises, and keep our eyes on heaven. Comfort the survivors 
of this departed saint with a firm sense of Thy loving faithfulness and 
steadfast care, and teach us all to follow Thee with a pure heart and a clean 
spirit. Amen. 

PRAYER FOR THE NEXT TO DIE 

_ O Lord, our God, who art not willing that any should perish but that all 
should come to repentance, we beseech Thee for Jesus’ sake to keep the person 
here today who is next to die in continuing repentance, in steadfast faith in 
Thy mercy, and in cheerful obedience to Thy holy and gracious will. Amen. 


M. L. KoEHNEKE 


Excerpts from Arthur W. Klinck’s Editorials 


Up to Jerusalem. — Again this year we go up to Jerusalem, contemplating 
as we go the things which the Prophets have written. Once more we shall 
view the familiar scenes in Gethsemane and in the palace. Once more we 
shall stand before the Judgment Seat and at the Cross. Once more we shall 
contemplate the Empty Tomb. Why? Because these scenes embody the cen- 
tral facts of Christianity. Without a suffering and dying Savior even the 
angels’ song of “Peace on earth, good will to men” would be void of blessing, 
for without the shedding of blood there is no remission, and without remis- 
sion of sins there can be no peace. Without the facts commemorated in the 
Lenten season there could be no real service to our Lord, for without Him 
it is impossible to please God. 

We go up to Jerusalem and count it a great privilege to take our school 
children and students with us. We who by long experience with God's grace 
and mercy have come in a measure at least to appreciate the hopelessness, 
the agony, the willing resignation of our Lord must again and again impress 
that image upon each youthful mind so that neither time nor prejudice nor 
persecution can ever erase it. 


The time has come. We go up to Jerusalem! (February 1948 ) 


“I Follow After.” — St. Paul points the way to personal self-examination for 
each of us church workers in Phil. 3:5-14. He says: “Not as though I had al- 
ready attained, either were already perfect. . . . Brethren, I count not myself 
to have apprehended.” With all of his success, Paul never had any illusions 
as to the completeness of his accomplishments. His life was a constant race, 
a striving toward the mark. He never felt that he had “arrived,” because he 
always saw something else to strive for. Any sincere person possessed of even 
a modest amount of vision will have this same reaction to his self-examination. 
“I have not arrived. I am not perfect.” 

With this realization will naturally come a feeling of unworthiness. The 
deeper the sincerity and the more searching the self-examination, the greater 
will be the resulting discouragement, if we allow ourselves to indulge in vain 
regrets and idle brooding. Too many fine workers are made ineffective by 
sitting down and brooding. Not so St. Paul. He believes in “forgetting those 
things which are behind.” You may have plenty to brood about, but so did 
St. Paul, realizing that he was not worthy to be called an Apostle because 
he had persecuted the Church of God. If he could not afford to waste time 
brooding, neither can you. 


St. Paul could not be held up by brooding, because he had something more 
important to do. Even while he is in the process of self-examination, he is 
already “reaching forth unto those things which are before.” “This one thing 
I do,” he says, “I press toward the mark of the high calling of God in Christ 
Jesus.” He knows that the going will be tough. He will face hunger and cold 
and trial and persecution and death, but he will not stop until he can say: 
“I have finished my course.” 

What an inspiration at the beginning of another season of activity in the 
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work of our Savior! For some of us there may be many more seasons. For 
some it may be the last. The Lord Himself is keeping count of the laps. He 
is setting the pace for each. This one thing I do—I follow after! 


(September 1947) 


“And It Came to Pass” (Luke 2:1).—It came to pass that Augustus issued 
the decree. It came to pass that Joseph had to go to Bethlehem, and so it was 
that Mary brought forth her first-born Son in Bethlehem instead of Nazareth. 
God used human circumstances, the autocratic decree of a heathen emperor, 
and the common-sense decision of a worried husband to bring about His pur- 
pose and to fulfill His prophecy. 

God still rules in a miraculous way, yet He rules! As Christians we will 
look for His hand in the world scene about us. Many a time we shall fail 
to see it. Occasionally we shall get a glimpse of His presence, direct evidence 
of His influence. We shall look for His hand in the affairs of our own con- 
gregations, of our own lives. Here and there we shall see a positive beckon- 
ing of His finger, the firm control of His hand. Someday, perhaps here, 
perhaps only in the hereafter, we shall see the why of so many problems that 
face us now. Then we shall be able to look back and say, as did Luke, “And 
it came to pass.” (December 1953) 


Behind the Manger the Cross. — Do I see behind the manger the Cross, its 
shadows presaging the coming suffering? When I think of the gentle mother, 
do I see the sword that is to pierce her heart? And in the little Baby, do I see 
the Man of Sorrows and acquainted with grief, or do I hide my face from 
all this and from the sin which made this suffering necessary? Do I plumb 
the depths of the great love of the Father that sent His Son not only to be 
a Baby in the manger but to become a mature Man, willingly enduring the 
pangs of hell for my salvation? If I do, I can realize the true Christmas joy, 
the joy based on the certainty of my salvation, because the love that shows 
us the manger, shows behind the manger a Cross. (December 1950) 


“Bless All Who Are in Authority.” — Whether you plan it or not, your pub- 
lic utterances form the mold in which local opinion is crystallized. This mold 
will mass-produce something out of the fluid thoughts and hopes and fears 
of those you teach. Will it mass-produce bitter and scathing invectives or 
fervent prayers? The choice is yours. So is the responsibility. 


(February 1951) 


Gardener or Field Hand? — Every educator will be challenged by that idea 
as often as he hears it. Am I a gardener or a field hand? For a Christian 
educator it raises a series of searching questions. Do I laboriously hoe the 
field with one eye on my watch and my thoughts running on what I am going 
to do when this seemingly eternal drudgery is over? Do I throw down my 
hoe with a sigh of relief at 3:30? Am I glad when the season is over and 
I can forget my work for three months without a thought or plan for the 
next year? Yes, if I am a field hand. 

Or do I cultivate and plant and water and give minute care to each little 
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seedling as it appears? Do I check the progress of my garden day by day? 
Do I carefully remove the weeds lest the tender plants be injured or uprooted? 
Do I study all the literature I have time for, especially the absolutely reliable 
“Book of Instructions” which the Master Gardener Himself has provided in 
order to become more and more effective in my work? Work — this is not 
work, it is a rare privilege. I am doing what I like to do and want to do more 
than anything else, for this is my Lord’s own garden. He has turned over 
its care to me. He cannot use a thoughtless field hand. (May 1944) 


The Old Three-Legged Stool.— As responsible educators we view with 
alarm. But we cannot be satisfied to view with alarm. We must act. We must 
use all the agencies of Christian education to their fullest capacity — the Sun- 
day school, Saturday school, part-time weekday instruction. We must get 
the Church’s children and their unchurched neighbors into our Christian day 
school, and we must raise the standards of these schools to the highest possible 
efficiency. We open new day schools every year. We must open many 
more. We must have more Lutheran high schools. We must fill our Lutheran 
colleges to capacity, and we must have more of them. And through our synod- 
ical seminaries and teachers colleges we must provide a steady stream of 
consecrated workers for Church and School, so that the ranks of the aged 
and weary may be filled with fresh young soldiers of the Cross, eager to be 
sent to Christ’s battlefield for America and for the world. (March 1944) 


Steadfast, Unmovable, Abounding. — My brethren, be steadfast, immovable! 
A stronger hand than ours guides the destinies of men and classes and nations. 
A stronger will than that of the world’s iron men guides or influences or blocks 
their decisions. In the whirling flood there is a rock where the Lord’s enemies 
may be dashed to pieces and on which the Lord’s people find refuge. On this 
rock stands the Church, the one solid influence in a world of fluid values. 

The Church depends on you, brethren! The Church’s influence is as solid 
as its doctrine, its doctrine as effective as the men who teach and practice 
it. So the Lord Himself has arranged it. (October 1943) 


“Feed My Lambs.” — What a challenge for the Christian teacher! Here is 
a flock of Jesus’ lambs, and it is my job to feed them! Job? Not a job, but 
a life profession, a sacred trust from my risen Lord. He has turned over this 
particular flock to me. It is my privilege to take care of them as long as He 
wills it. His lambs depend upon me for their spiritual growth. I must lead 
them to green pastures and still waters. I must lead them in the paths of 
righteousness for His name’s sake. I must make them familiar with the ter- 
rifying figures in the valley of the shadow of death so that they will fear no 
evil. I must restore those who have strayed away and gather others whom 
I may be able to reach, so that there will be one fold and one Shepherd. 
I must do all of this because Jesus depends on me. 

He has said to me, as He said to Peter, “Feed My lambs!” (May 1943) 


Power. —“But ye shall receive power,” says Jesus, “after the Holy Ghost 
has come upon you!” Power to be My witnesses. Power to speak My Word 
with boldness. Power to supply it for contrition and repentance to the heart 
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of the hardened sinner. Power so delicately controlled as not to break the 
bruised reed nor quench the smoking flax. Power to release trapped souls 
from the very gates of hell. Power by a gentle word to open the door to 
heaven and lead the sinner into eternal life. For My Word is the power of 
God unto salvation to everyone that believeth, and the power is yours 
to use for Me! (May 1949) 


Prayer. — Lord Jesus Christ, Thou hast privileged us to have and to use the 
still small voice of Thy Gospel, more powerful than earthly elements and 
sure and effective for the salvation and strengthening of Thy children. Grant 
that we may read it, ponder it, so that we may be able to use it to bring 
the lost to Thee, to work joy in the hearts of Thy children, and to increase 
their faith in Thee and their love to Thee and to all men. We ask this great 
blessing for Thine own sake. Amen. (June 1948) 


Prayer. —O bountiful Lord, whose mercies to our dear church and school, 
and especially to me, are beyond all that I might have asked or thought, 
teach me in true gratitude to acknowledge Thy goodness, so that out of the 
fullness of my own heart I may joyfully instruct others in the way of eternal 
salvation and of true peace and happiness in Thy service here on earth. 
Thus help me to pay my vows unto Thee here and now, in the presence of 
all Thy people, for Jesus’ sake. Amen. (November 1948 ) 


Prayer. —O Thou who wast dead and yet dost live, who by Thy death hast 
overcome sin and death and by Thy resurrection hast assured me of everlast- 
ing life, increase my faith in Thy vicarious sacrifice and my joy in teaching 
the Good News of salvation to those committed to my care. Fill me with 
zeal to reach those who have not yet learned the way of salvation so that 
they, too, may come to Thee who didst die for them as surely as for me. 
And when my last hour comes, take me into the everlasting life, which is 
mine even now, because there upon the Cross nineteen hundred years ago 
Thou, my God, wast dead. Hear me, Lord Jesus, for Thine own sake. Amen. 

(April 1949) 


Prayer. — Abide in us, dear Lord, and by Thy almighty Word teach us and 
constrain us to abide in Thee, so that our Christian faith and life may flourish, 
and that through our teaching by word and example we may bring Thee 
a precious harvest of souls unto eternal life. Grant us this, dear Savior, for 
Thine own sake. Amen. (September 1949) 


Prayer. — Lord Jesus, who didst suffer the pangs of the scourge and crown 
and cross and wast stricken and afflicted for our sins, we thank Thee for 
Thy mercy toward us in again assuring us of Thy blood-bought forgiveness 
of our sins and complete justification before God. We pray Thee, let us in 
gratitude to Thee consecrate ourselves ever more fully to the teaching of 
these blessed truths. Accept our humble efforts in Thy service to the comfort 
and salvation of many souls. We ask this, dear Savior, for Thine own sake. 
Amen. (April 1950) 


The Spiritual Life of the Teacher 


RicHARD R. CAEMMERER 


It is easy to take the spiritual life 
of the teacher in a church-related 
school for granted. He has been cho- 
sen because of his qualifications, 
which almost always involve season- 
ing in church-related schools as a 
student or instructor. /The people of 
the church have been trained “not to 
question motives” and therefore to 
take the surface confession of faith 
and subscription to the church’s sym- 
bols as sufficient indication that the 
underlying state is in order. 


Furthermore the very term “spirit- 
ual life” suggests the domain of the 
unseen. “The kingdom of God com- 
eth not with observation,” we quote. 
We assume — I believe correctly — 
that by spiritual life we mean not 
merely that domain of thought and 
feeling and will which resides in the 
internal portion of the human being 
but that which is driven specifically 
by the Spirit of God; “the Spirit itself 
beareth witness with our spirit that 
we are the children of God” (Rom. 
8:16). Jesus told Nicodemus that the 
life which he needed for accomplish- 
ing wonderful deeds had to be the 
life born of the Spirit (John 3:5); but 
He also said: “The wind bloweth 
where it listeth, and thou hearest the 
sound thereof, but canst not tell 
whence it cometh and whither it go- 
eth; so is everyone that is born of the 
Spirit” (v.8). That sounds as though 
spiritual life is a thing which can’t be 
predicted, for who would be so pre- 
sumptuous as to give orders to the 
Holy Ghost? 
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A corollary of this inner quality of 
spiritual life, as a thing between the 
individual and God, is that it’s the 
Christian’s own business; it’s very pri- 
vate. Are we tampering with a man’s 
secret things when we even discuss 
this subject? This assumption colors 
much of the reticence with which 
Christians go about nurturing the 
spiritual life of their adult co-work- 
ers. We don’t mind discussing meth- 
ods of teaching and domains of spe- 
cial study and even likes and dislikes 
in politics and music, but we feel a 
surge of bashfulness when it comes 
to discussing one another’s spiritual 
life. We fear the taint of smugness 
and superiority; we shrink from the 
invasion of each other’s privacy. 
Nevertheless we shall venture to dis- 
cuss this subject, because certainly 
teachers in the church’s schools, es- 
pecially those sharing responsibility 
for the church’s teachers of the Word, 
are related to one another with un- 
usually close ties of Christian fellow- 
ship. This means that we practice the 
calling which St. Paul describes to the 
Ephesians: 

We are not meant to remain as chil- 

dren at the mercy of every chance 

wind of teaching and the jockeying 
of men who are expert in the crafty 
presentation of lies. But we are meant 
to hold firmly to the truth in love, and 
to grow up in every way into Christ 
the head. For it is from the head that 
the whole body, as a harmonious 
structure knit together by the joints 
with which it is provided, grows by 
the proper functioning of individual 


parts to its full maturity in love. 
(4:14, 15 Phillips) 
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As though to extend the idea beyond 
the strengthening in doctrinal con- 
viction, St. Paul directs Christians into 
the domain of mutual support of 
character: 

If a man is caught doing something 

wrong, brothers, you are spiritual, and 

you must set him right, in a spirit of 
gentleness. Think of yourself, for you 
may be tempted too. Bear one an- 
other's burdens, and in that way carry 

out the law of the Christ. (Gal. 6:1, 2 

Goodspeed ) 

These and many other sayings of 
the New Testament suggest that spir- 
itual life, therefore, is to be viewed 
as a matter which is conscious. It is 
as much on the surface of life as any 
activity in which we engage. It is not 
merely spiritual life, but it is spiritual 
life. And between Christians it is al- 
ways a matter of concern for one an- 
other. No Christian lives just to 
himself, and this is true particularly 
of the life that he lives under the 
Spirit of God. The old story of Mary 
and Martha is in the Bible not just 
as a text on churchgoing but as a re- 
minder that the provision for spiritual 
life is a priority for the Christian, and 
a priority which is to be recognized 
and implemented as such by the fel- 
low Christian. 

Martha, Martha, you are worried and 

anxious about many things, but our 

wants are few, indeed there is only 
one thing we need. For Mary has 
chosen the right thing, and it must not 

be taken away from her. (Luke 10: 

41, 42 Goodspeed ) 

We shall briefly review the theol- 
ogy of the spiritual life, with special 
reflection upon the implications for 
practical living and mutual concern. 
Thereupon we shall touch upon a 


number of practices and possibilities 
for nurturing the spiritual life of the 
teacher, with the hope that discussion 
will supplement and specify. 


I. THE NATURE OF SPIRITUAL LIFE 


The AV translates three different 
concepts with the word “life,” in the 
New Testament, and they will serve 
for organizing a brief, we trust not 
too oversimplified, survey of our 
subject. 

Bios draws attention to the physical 
side of man and its means of sub- 
sistence; “the cares and riches and 
pleasures of this life” (Luke 8:14), 
“no man that warreth entangleth him- 
self with the affairs of this life” 
(2 Tim. 2:4); “know ye not that we 
shall judge angels? How much more 
things that pertain to this life!” 
(1 Cor. 6:3, biotikos) 

Zoe seems consistently to be used 
of the life that is related to God and 
that depends on His Spirit. “This is 
life eternal, that they might know 
Thee, the only true God, and Jesus 
Christ, whom Thou hast sent” (John 
17:3). The LXX uses it for the life 
whose breath God breathed into 
Adam at creation (Gen. 2:7: pnoen 
zoes, nishmah chayyim). It exists 
this side of the grave as well as the 
other. 

Bodily exercise profiteth little, but 

godliness is profitable unto all things, 

having promise of the life that now is 
and of that which is to come. (1 Tim. 

4:8) 

That life is literally the gift of the 
breath — shall we say Spirit? — of 
God. “The spirit of God hath made 
me, and the breath of the Almighty 
hath given me life” (Job 33:4, nish- 
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mah and ruach parallel); “to be spir- 
itually minded is life and peace” 
(Rom. 8:6); the second life that is 
the source of godly power is given of 
the Spirit (John 3:5. Cf. Rom. 15:19, 
the “mighty signs and wonders by the 
power of the Spirit of God” done by 
St. Paul). “He that soweth to his 
flesh shall of the flesh reap corrup- 
tion, but he that soweth to the Spirit 
shall of the Spirit reap life everlast- 
ing.” (Gal. 6:8) 

Psyche finally seems to be used 
consistently of life comprising both 
the physical existence of bios and the 
potential of zoe. Jesus says baldly: 
“Is not the life more than meat?” 
(Matt. 6:25) and therefore our con- 
cern for total life should be more 
than for food and clothing. It was His 
psyche, His total self, that Christ gave 
into death to be a ransom for many 
(Matt. 20:28). The bios is a good 
thing and the gift of God. What is 
of the world, John would say, is not 
the physical life but the pride of mere 
physical existence (1 John 2:16). Yet 
God’s plan is that man should be more 
than animal, and his total life is to 
comprise also zoe, the life from and 
toward God, the life driven by His 
Spirit and hence not merely flesh. In 
the Christian’s relation toward his 
brother he should lay down not 
merely bios but psyche for the 
brother (1 John 3:16). Hence it is 
important that zoe is nurtured, so that 
man may be not a dead but a living 
soul. 


This is not an academic statement; 
for as man is born into the world, he 
is born only flesh, the domain of bios 
(John 3:6). We are familiar with the 
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story how death, the cessation of 
God’s action in man’s psyche and 
hence cessation of zoe, came on the 
first human pair and with it upon the 
whole human race. (Gen. 2:17; 8:19) 

By one man sin entered into the world 

and death by sin; and so death passed 


upon all men, for that all have sinned. 
. . . Through the offense of one many 


be dead. . . . By one man’s offense 
death reigned by one. (Rom. 5:12, 
ESyhia) 


The life that is lived by a man who 
is cut off from God, the life that is 
without zoe, is termed death and sin. 
“By one man’s disobedience many 
were made sinners.” (V. 19) 


This death and sin is an offense to 
God and stench in His nostrils. He 
confronts it with wrath. He turns 
away from it, so that death becomes 
everlasting. Yet at one and the same 
time God planned a return of life to 
the man who had lost it and would 
be born into the world without it. 
Procreation puts only the dead psyche 
into the world, only flesh; but God 
plans for a new birth and a giving of 
the Spirit, through whom there is 
life indeed. This He did through His 


Son. 


We joy in God through our Lord Jesus 
Christ, by whom we have now re- 
ceived the atonement. ... The grace 
of God and the gift by grace which is 
by one man, Jesus Christ, hath 
abounded unto many. . . . They which 
receive abundance of grace and of the 
gift of righteousness shall reign in life 
by one, Jesus Christ. . By the 
righteousness of one the free gift came 
upon all men unto justification of life. 
. . . Grace must reign through right- 
teousness unto eternal life by Jesus 
Christ, our Lord. (Rom. 5:11, 15, 17, 
18, 21) 
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The transaction was not a slight one. 
God gave Him up for us all. Christ 
was not just given but given up; not 
just a Gabe but a Dahingabe. When 
Christ defines the means by which 
the Spirit can return to the heart of 
man and give Him life, He describes 
one lifted up in the sight of all men, 
like the serpent in the wilderness, to 
be gazed upon for rescue; and He 
speaks of His being lifted up on the 
cross (John 3:14-16). Jesus tells the 
people who prized His provision of 
bread in the wilderness that they 
are foolish to be concerned only for 
the bread that perishes, bread for 
bios (not John’s phrase). 

My Father giveth you the true bread 

from heaven. For the bread of God 

is He which cometh down from 
heaven and giveth life unto the world 

[zoe]. ... I am the Bread of life. . 

I came down from heaven, not to do 

Mine own will but the will of Him 

that sent Me. ... This is the Bread 

which cometh down from heaven, that 

a man may eat thereof and not die. 

I am the living Bread which came 

down from heaven. If any man eat 

of this Bread, he shall live forever; 
and the bread that I will give is My 
flesh, which I will give for the life of 
the world. ... Except ye eat the flesh 
of the Son of man and drink His blood, 
ye have no life in you. Whoso eateth 

My flesh and drinketh My blood hath 

eternal life, and I will raise him up at 

the Last Day. (John 6:32, 33, 35, 38, 

50, 51, 58, 54) 

Through Christ’s sacrifice of Him- 
self into death, God is enabled to give 
the Spirit again into the heart of man. 

It is expedient for you that I go away, 

for if I go not away, the Comforter 

will not come unto you. But if I de- 


part, I will send Him unto you. (John 
16:7) 
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Christ died on the Cross once for the 
sins of men. But God sends the Spirit, 
as the life-giving and conveying fac- 
tor, in the given moment through the * 
Spirit, who speaks to us of Christ; 
that speaking is the Word of Christ. 

The Comforter, which is the Holy 

Ghost, whom the Father will send in 

My name, He shall teach you all 

things and bring all things to your 

remembrance, whatsoever I have said 
unto you (John 14:26). He shall tes- 

tify of Me. (John 15:26) 

This Word of Christ comes to men 
by every means that causes them to 
think of the redeeming work of Jesus 
Christ as done for them. It may come 
in the washing of Baptism (Titus 3: 
5-7); in the remembering of the mes- 
sage of Christ’s redeeming work 
(2 Peter 1:12-21: “stir you up by put- 
ting you in remembrance”); through 
the message that Jesus Christ has re- 
deemed us by the cross (1 Peter 2: 
2, 7, 10-18); through remembering 
Christ’s death and reminding one an- 
other of it in the Sacrament of His 
body and blood (1 Cor. 11:23-26). 
Hence the Word by which God pro- 
vides for Christ’s redeeming of the 
world becomes at the same time the 
Word by which men throughout the 
ages are to be drawn back into God’s 
orbit. 

I have given unto them the words 

which Thou gavest Me, and they have 

received them and have known surely 
that I came out from Thee, and they 
have believed that Thou didst send 

Me. ... Now come I to Thee, and 

these things I speak in the world that 

they might have My joy fulfilled in 
themselves. . . . As Thou hast sent 

Me into the world, even so have I also 

sent them into the world. And for 

their sakes I sanctify Myself that they 
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also might be sanctified through the 

truth. Neither pray I for these alone, 

but for them also which shall believe 

on Me through their word. (John 17: 

8, 13, 18-20) 

But this is not a one-time drawing. 
St. Peter describes the person who 
has been born the second time by the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ as now being 
a baby that desires with gusto to be 
nourished and brought up by the 
same Gospel (1 Peter 1:23—2:3). 
Jesus’ picture of Himself as the Bread 
of life implies a life that needs on- 
going nurture throughout this present 
time out into the life beyond the 
grave (John 6, supra p.59). This is 
one of the most difficult areas of the 
theology of spiritual life, not because 
of its concepts and terms but because 
the individual human being tends 
optimistically to imagine that all is 
well with the first-time and _ initial 
coming to faith, or life, and because 
the nurture of Christian life seems to 
depend simply on remembering a 
thing which the individual already 
knows. 

Zoe fills out its domain in the 
psyche, this side of the grave, always 
in the face of handicaps. The flesh, 
the domain of the inner life whose 
impulses are not controlled by the 
Spirit, lingers in the individual's ex- 
istence also after the Spirit has es- 
tablished His first lodging in the 
human being. In that situation the 
flesh is protected by “the world,” the 
surrounding enclave of human beings 
who are simply bios people. The 
inner impulses of the Christian heart 
forever confront the eroding influence 
of the world about it, so that the 
desires under God become the lusts 
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under the devil (1 John 2:15-20). 
Right in the midst of the activity of 
prayer and the exercise of the faith 
the Christian can confront the situa- 
tion that he is guided by the flesh 
and driven by lust (Rom. 7:15-25; 
Gal. 5:17; James 4:1-3). Hence there 
is no moment in life this side of the 
grave in which the Christian can re- 
lax his search for increase in the Spirit 
and growth in the experience of the 
inner working of God (Phil. 2:12, 18; 
2 Peter 8:18). The tests and trials of 
the faith and conflicting impulses of 
the flesh are a constant reminder to 
take recourse to God’s tools for spir- 
itual growth. 

Let him that thinketh he standeth take 

heed lest he fall. There hath no 

temptation taken you but such as is 
common to man; but God is faithful, 
who will not suffer you to be tempted 
above that ye are able, but will with 
the temptation also make a way to 
escape that ye may be able to bear it. 

(1 Cor. 10:12, 13) 

The Christian Church, the body of 
Christ in this present world, is God’s 
own resource and plan for sustaining 
the individual Christian in his spirit- 
ual life. For the church is the com- 
pany of the called-out ones, drawn 
apart from the world in order to sus- 
tain one another with the Word of 
Christ. 


So treat as dead your physical nature 
[nous, variant] as far as immorality, 
impurity, passion, evil desire, and 
greed are concerned; for it is really 
idolatry. It is on account of these 
things that God’s anger is coming. And 
you once practiced them as others do, 
when you lived that old earthly life. 
But now you too must put them all 
aside — anger, rage, spite, rough abu- 
sive talk — these must be banished 
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from your lips. You must not lie to 
one another. For you have stripped 
off your old self with its ways and 
have put on that new self newly made 
in the likeness of its Creator, to know 
Him fully. Here, what matters is not 
“Greek” and “Jew,” the circumcised 
and the uncircumcised, barbarian, 
Scythian, slave, freeborn, but Christ 
is everything and in us all. As persons 
chosen by God, then, consecrated and 
dearly loved, you must clothe your- 
selves with tenderness of heart, kind- 
ness, humility, gentleness, forbearance. 
You must bear with one another and 
forgive one another, if anyone has 
reason to be offended with anyone 
else. Just as the Lord has forgiven 
you, so you must forgive. And over 
all these put on love, which completes 
them and fastens them all together. 
Let the ruling principle in your hearts 
be Christ’s peace, for in becoming 
members of one body you have been 
called under its sway. And you must 
be thankful. Let the message of Christ 
live in your hearts in all its wealth of 
wisdom. Teach it to one another and 
train one another in it with thankful- 
ness, with psalms, hymns, and sacred 
songs, and sing to God with all your 
hearts. And whatever you have to say 
or do, do it all as followers of the Lord 
Jesus, and offer your thanksgiving to 
God the Father through Him. (Col. 
3:5-17 Goodspeed) 


Il. MAINTAINING THE TEACHER’S 
SPIRITUAL LIFE 

Not many sections of the New 
Testament address themselves to 
teachers in particular as they bring 
the application of this theology of the 
Christian life home. In fact, James 
sounds a bit discouraging about the 
profession. 

Not many of you should become 

teachers, my brothers, for you know 

that we who teach will be judged 


with greater strictness. For we all 
make many mistakes. Anyone who 


never makes a mistake in what he Says 

has a character that is fully developed 

and is able to control his whole body 
as well. (3:1, 2 Goodspeed ) 

St. Paul calls teachers of the Word 
a gift of Christ to the church (Eph. 
4:1 ff.). He describes the self-disci- 
pline that he went through in order 
to fulfill his own function: 

That is the way I run, unswervingly. 

That is the way I fight, not punching 

the air. But I beat and bruise my 

body and make it my slave, so that 
after I have called others to the con- 
test I may not be disqualified myself. 

(1 Cor. 9:26, 27 Goodspeed) 

Perhaps it will serve our purpose to 
confront the areas in which our pro- 
fession as teachers in the church’s 
schools brings us most directly into 
conflict with world and flesh and to 
seek to outline the manner in which 
God places spiritual nurture at our 
disposal. 

The sharpest warning of the New 
Testament against temptation sets in 
against false security. A series of 
problems cluster about this one for 
each of us in our current profession. 
We use the Word of God so frequently 
in our profession. We are teachers of 
the Word. Many of us preach fre- 
quently also on Sundays. We have 
devotions in our families, moments of 
prayer and Scripture in connection 
with professional meetings. Many of 
us are happy that we are keeping up 
skills learned in earlier training for 
keeping the Biblical languages alive 
and deepening our insights into the 
meaning of the Bible. Three dangers 
attach to this professional amplitude 
of Bible and religion in our work. 

The first is the assumption that 
since we are handling the Bible and 
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the materials of religion so much, all 
is well. This is a variation of the ex 
opere operato heresy concerning the 
use of the sacraments: that they are 
efficacious just because they hap- 
pen. We are apt to imagine that 
our spiritual life is fostered through 
our handling of the books, speaking 
of the language, administrating of the 
courses, preparing and delivering of 
the sermons. But it isn’t necessarily 
at all. Our Lord urges that we think 
of Him on the cross as One upon 
whom we gaze in order to stay alive, 
like the Children of Israel in the des- 
ert trying to be rescued from the 
serpents. 

The second danger because of our 
profession as church-related teachers 
is that we confuse academic and in- 
tellectual judgment and review of 
religious materials with the intake of 
religious power. For many of us re- 
ligion is a classroom exercise; our 
function is to pass judgment upon 
deficiencies in intellectual apprehen- 
sion and to contribute to improve- 
ment. Gradually we find ourselves 
doing the same thing with that which 
is directed to us for our help. We 
listen to preaching in order to guage 
effectiveness and correctness of the 
preacher. We join in hymns with a 
mental note concerning the tempo and 
the pros and cons of chorales. The 
value of spiritual exercises for our- 
selves we measure in terms of their 
correctness rather than their nourish- 
ment for our zoe, their affirmation of 
the forgiveness of sins. In all of this 
may be involved also the fatal as- 
sumption that worship involves only 
taking. The whole dimension of ado- 
ration to God, outreach of the heart, 
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the sursum corda, gives way to the 
skills in listening, taking, judging the 
human contributions of worship. Cer- 
tainly our worship should involve tak- 
ing; but taking as food (John 6); lis- 
tening for the sake of doing (Matt. 7: 
24-27). It takes a strong resolve, a 
constant self-examination, the mutual 
help of worshiping Christians, in or- 
der to surmount these handicaps. 

A third danger connected with our 
function as teachers of religion is our 
own special kind of pride. In a school 
system we are either young men in 
a hurry or the old men who have ar- 
rived. Each has his brand of self-sat- 
isfaction; each is a peril for spiritual 
life; neither is well replaced by the 
third kind of pride, that concerning 
the humility with which, young or 
old, we aren’t going anywhere. The 
abstraction “humility” sometimes 
causes people to lose sight of the fact 
that the Savior and the apostles re- 
commend only that sort of humility 
which does other people some good 
(Matt. 20:28; Phil. 2:3-8). The man 
who is going to surmount the many 
kinds of pride that will beset his ca- 
reer at every turn is going to succeed 
only as he lives his life in Christ, as 
he because of his Baptism and 
through the remembered and remem- 
bering Word of Christ dies to death 
with Christ and rises to life with 
Christ daily. 

As we watch ourselves at the simple 
business of living, we can probably 
detect how the erosion of world and 
flesh sets in even in a profession that 
ought to be most immune from it. 
The simple process of working hard, 
of getting a day older every day, sets 
up a chain reaction that easily be- 
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comes a barricade against the Spirit. 
Fatigue beclouds judgment, and with 
it the penetration of self-examination 
and the will to face the inner self. 
We feel guilty because of unfinished 
tasks, unfulfilled ambitions and 
dreams, unrealized potential; and in- 
stead of confessing our faults one to 
another, we seek to cover them up by 
brooding over the slights that fate or 
colleagues or the system or the stu- 
dents inflict upon us. Or we get into 
the habit of refreshing the bios side of 
life to the extent of forgetting zoe. 
And while for the man of culture bios 
will not always imply food and drink, 
his escape into literature or music 
doesn't make his preoccupation less 
bios. We ex-parsons _ particularly 
hanker for the warmth over the long 
pull of a number of kindly parish 
families and find ourselves diluting 
the specializing in the task that is our 
real calling through forays of various 
lengths back into the parish. When 
the flow of ambition fades, and we 
decide the days of advanced study 
are over, and we have exhausted the 
pretty short cursus honorum of our 
school and system, we are apt to 
settle for a ceiling over our growth 
and unconsciously over our spiritual 
growth also. We practice a sort of 
contentment with our present state 
that is satisfied not only with the 
current level of food and raiment but 
with God’s level of Spirit at this stage 
also. How different and how discern- 
ing the insight of St. Paul: 
I long to know Christ and the power 
shown by His Resurrection; now 
I long to share His sufferings, even to 
die as He died, so that I may perhaps 


attain, as He did, the resurrection 
from the dead. Yet, my brothers, I do 
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not consider myself to have “arrived,” 

spiritually, nor do I consider myself al- 

ready perfect. But I keep going on, 
grasping ever more firmly that pur- 

pose for which Christ grasped me. . . . 

All of us who are spiritually adult 

should set ourselves this sort of am- 

bition. (Phil. 3:12-16 Phillips) 

A direct attack is within the reach 
of every one of us on two manifesta- 
tions of decay. The one is crabbed 
and critical speech. This is a symptom 
of an inner state, and yet the inner 
state can be remedied to some extent 
by simply outlawing the surface 
symptom. It is supposed to be a self- 
evident prerogative of the worker in 
the Missouri Synod to complain and 
show irritation with the administra- 
tion of Synod and its agencies. To 
this may be added complaint about 
the administration of one’s own in- 
stitution and its board, and of course 
always, its service staff. Some of these 
habits lie in the domain of taste and 
even of humor. But in general they 
may reveal a breakdown of the resolve 
to speak with grace, seasoned with 
salt, ministering grace to the hearer 
(Col. 4:5,6). It may reveal an inner 
self in which thankfulness is dying, 
and the sense of fellowship with one’s 
co-workers in a high sense of enter- 
prise is failing. Hence spiritual life 
will be fostered by practicing the 
good works and the good thoughts of 
thanksgiving that must underlie them. 
Here Eph. 4:25—5:5 is in place. This 
means more than being grumpily si- 
lent. It means finding the good things 
to say and helping to make them 
sayable. 

The other direct attack has to be 
on the spiritual suicide that comes for 
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any Christian as he withdraws from 
the fellowship of worship and the 
means of grace. We have already 
noted that even the faithful use of the 
means of grace is no guarantee in it- 
self that they will be used properly. 
But not using them at all is the guar- 
antee that they aren’t being used at 
all. The Lutheran Church has one 
high accent: the use of the means of 
grace. Then let its teachers of the 
Word self-evidently and with rigorous 
self-discipline share the fellowship of 
use. This begins with membership in 
the parish, attendance at its services, 
sharing of its Holy Communion, par- 
ticipation in its fellowship and activi- 
ties. Any cramping of intake and out- 
put of spiritual life at this level will 
rapidly bear its bitter fruit of spiritual 
eccentricity or maldevelopment on 
every other level. With this is asso- 
ciated the spiritual nurture within the 
family, its family altar, its religious 
council of children and adults, its 
family folkways of Christian song and 
music and art. The spiritual life of 
the teacher is in proportion to the 
concern which he exercises for the 
spiritual life of those who are nearest 
to him. Hence the most direct attack 
on spiritual slackening sets in at the 
most expected point, the choosing the 
good part of Mary, the not forsaking 
of the assembling together. 


But this process and _ discipline 
needs its application also within the 
school itself. Where a school has the 
opportunity for communions that 
signal its fellowship in the body of 
Christ, there is an unusually splendid 
opportunity for maintaining spiritual 
life in the vocation; colleagues will be 
careful to help one another to faithful 
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sharing. But even if not all schools 
have this opportunity, they do all 
have their daily chapels. Even where 
a colleague is not in the vicinity at 
chapel periods ordinarily, it will be 
well for him as frequently as possible 
to share the daily worship. The anal- 
ogy of “family devotion” and “Haus- 
andacht” of our college chapels is 
probably not quite apt; it may set the 
sights too low. That these services 
should be planned with due attention 
to adoration and thanksgiving as well 
as word and prayer goes without say- 
ing; here we are concerned that the 
teacher share in them, not as a matter 
of form but with heart and will, with 
high expectation, and above all, with 
a sense of participating in mutual wit- 
ness to Christ and His redeeming 
work. Faculties will provide for spe- 
cial studies and devotions that aim at 
spiritual refreshment. Here every care 
must be given to plotting spiritual 
refreshment as distinct from academic 
finesse. Retreats will provide refresh- 
ment, and this will have to be not 
merely reunion at the end of summer, 
or a clutter of administrative briefing, 
but genuinely the providing of life 
through the redeeming Christ. 

The spiritual life of the teacher is 
fed through many a moment of pri- 
vate and individual preoccupation 
with the Bible and with prayer, and 
he must plan it into his schedule as 
rigorously as he slots school periods. 
But that spiritual life must operate 
also in the relations toward others. 
Again certain practices must be self- 
evidently outlawed and others made 
to replace them. Any belittling of the 
spiritual or discounting of the zoe life, 
any jocularity about Bible and Gospel 
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and Sacrament and Christ and God 
and the Holy Christian Church, 
should be thought of as blaspemy and 
avoided like the plague and replaced 
with the simple unposed good cheer 
of Christian witness. The manifest 
respect that a Christian teacher shows 
to the Word of God, even though he 
is familiar with it through long and 
frequent usuage, and to the church of 
God and the practices of God’s house, 
is simultaneously a tremendous rec- 
ommendation to the student and a 
device to stay grooved spiritually in 
reverence and thanksgiving. For it is 
this quality —reverence, eusebeia — 
that is the godliness having the prom- 
ise of life (1 Tim. 4:8). In the con- 
tacts with the perplexed student the 
teacher should manifestly operate not 
just with the resources of common 
sense, or least of all with those of 
prestige and authority, but with the 
Gospel of God, “neither as being lords 
over God’s heritage, but being en- 
samples to the flock,” as one who 
feeds rather than thrusts (1 Peter 5: 
1-3). Too many Christians are 
tongue-tied about God and Christ; 
the teacher can practice with a good 
conscience applying the acts of God 
in Christ to his needy client. 


In general, the spiritual life of the 
teacher must seek out and develop 
a climate congenial to spiritual life. 
This climate is at once the fruit of his 
own spiritual living, the condition for 
its subsistence, and the contribution 
to the spiritual life of those with 
whom he lives. At its heart is simply 
the atmosphere of the spiritual life 
itself, the Word of God which the 
Spirit breathes. Hence the practices 
and disciplines by which the means 
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of grace are used and the spiritual 
life fostered are in themselves a part 
of this climate, but they are not the 
whole. For all the contacts of Chris- 
tian with Christian enter into it. 
Hence in closing we should return to 
consider this simple, ongoing activity 
of colleague with colleague, the 
koinonia and humble, every-day shar- 
ing that goes on between Christian 
men, as both the description and the 
condition of the spiritual life of both 
of them. It is not good for man to be 
alone. The colleague enters the cam- 
pus usually from the Christian fellow- 
ship that we call his family and which 
he seeks to make a nurturing ground 
of the Holy Spirit. He is busily in- 
volved in the many cells, the permuta- 
tions and combinations, of his congre- 
gation and parish. He does not leave 
that sort of thing behind, but enters 
upon a new set of fellowships and 
cells as he plays his role of the Chris- 
tian teacher. 

Perhaps he may consciously foster 
the interchange of the Word of the 
Spirit already disciplined by chapels 
and study groups, namely, through the 
more or less consciously established 
relation to a particular brother as 
father confessor. Our fathers made 
much of this arrangement. It has 
fallen into disuse among the clergy 
because they feel that they must use 
a brother pastor, and these situations 
cannot always be set up. On a cam- 
pus the problem of distance between 
brethren is solved. Those of differ- 
ences in age and temperament remain, 
of course; and yet the deliberate pro- 
vision for regular absolution in par- 
ticular, and the conference on spiritual 
problems in general, is certainly a 
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piece of “choosing the good part.” We 
have tried it only sporadically; each 
time that we did, it was a good year. 

But even where there is no formal 
expedient of this sort for nurturing 
spiritual life between colleagues, there 
are many informal ones to be ex- 
ploited. This is not to make them 
unconscious or accidental. Colleagues 
trade shoptalk and small chat about 
the weather. Let them trade also the 
Word of God. They: exchange pro- 
fessional literature and gabble quickly 
about a notable article in a journal. 
Let them speak with equal enthusiasm 
about the weather of the Spirit, the 
new and moving insights into the 
Bible as resource for spiritual and 
personal religion, new gleanings from 
books and periodicals that are for in- 
take and not just for output. By hind- 
sight I remember as some good years 
those in which several times a month 
I got stranded in some archway or 
corridor, arms full of papers and 
books, in a conversation with the late 
Frederick E. Mayer, likewise loaded 
down. In two minutes we would find 
ourselves deep in a theological ex- 
change of utterly personal concern, 
and we would become oblivious of 
aching feet and arms as we talked. 


At the moment I can think of three 
or four other colleagues of varying 
ages and temperaments with whom 
I stand on the same ground today, and 
the chat snowballs into action whether 
in the office or at a coffeebreak or in 
each other’s homes. This is what 
I mean by the climate of spiritual life. 
So much more could be said about 
spiritual living — humaneness and 
Christian charity, self-sacrifice on the 
long pull and under emergencies, go- 
ing the added mile and giving the 
spare coat. I refrain in order to lift 
into perspective these facts: The 
teacher’s spiritual life is literally that 
of the Holy Spirit within him; it in- 
volves literal and conscious living with 
and toward people; it can be fostered 
by the Word which the Spirit speaks 
and through which He comes again 
and again, the Word of Christ’s re- 
deeming work; that life is put to the 
test in every trial that would suppress 
the zoe and leave bios functioning by 
itself; but the very trials of life are 
God’s own challenge to draw on His 
gift. 
Search me, O God, and know my 
heart; try me, and know my thoughts; 
and see if there be any wicked way 


in me, and lead me in the way ever- 
lasting. (Ps. 189:23, 24) 


America was not a Utopia when the peace treaty was signed that ended the 
Revolutionary War. It is not a Utopia today. This country has its share of 
selfish, greedy, and lawless people. But our country does not have more than 
its share of such people. Their types have been in the world since Time began 
and they are spread throughout the world. There are enough good people 
in America to control those who do not measure up to normal standards of 
decency and fairness. There is enough idealism to inspire everyone to live up 
to the promises and opportunities of freedom. — The Prism 


Professors Are People 
A. G. Hurcit 


This paper will probably exhibit a 
firm grasp on the obvious. It is in- 
tended to discuss what we usually 
take for granted. There are some 
200,000 college professors in the 
United States and Canada. When you 
get a group of them together in a con- 
ference, you find it difficult to distin- 
guish them from any other group in 
American life. They come in assorted 
shapes and sizes, ranging from the 
ascetic instructor with the lean and 
hungry look to the corpulent and 
well-fed full professor, whose wife 
periodically threatens that he must go 
on a diet. They are handsome and 
plain, well dressed and shabby. In 
short, college professors appear to be 
like normal, average people. 

Strangely, however, the literature 
about the college professor has very 
little to say concerning his personal 
qualities. Books about professors are 
not very numerous anyway, and a 
graduate student looking for a good 
Ph. D. dissertation subject, or a young 
English instructor planning the Great 
American Novel might well turn to 
the college faculties of the land for 
his material. Such treatises on the 
college professor as have appeared 
most generally concern themselves 
with his professional responsibilities. 
I call attention to a recent publication 
of the University of Minnesota Press, 
The Two Ends of the Log, edited by 
Russell Cooper; College Teaching, by 
Joseph Justman and Walter Mais; The 
Academic Marketplace, by Theodore 
Caplow and Reece McGee. Then 
there is a spate of critical books about 
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the college teacher, such as Some of 
My Best Friends Are Professors, by 
George Williams, who fulfills his 
promise of providing a “critical com- 
mentary on higher education.” And 
we can always depend upon that de- 
lightful old classic Teacher in Amer- 
ica, by Jacques Barzun. Only the lat- 
ter two really get behind the velvet 
trim on the academic robe to tell us 
something about the professor as a 
person — and what they say may be 
more provocative than informative. 

My assignment is therefore a large 
one. While other papers in this series 
on the role and function of the college 
professor will have the privilege of 
going into orbit in the outer space of 
a professor’s relationships with a col- 
lege and its students, I shall try to 
explore the inner space of a profes- 
sor’s personal and private life. This, 
I submit, is an important venture. For 
in teaching, the professor transmits 
not only what he knows but what 
he is. 

PROFESSORS ARE PEOPLE 

It may seem strange that we must 
first establish the personality of the 
professor. We who belong to the pro- 
fession know very well that we are 
people, with the usual properties and 
characteristics of other people. But 
this fact seems not to be so readily 
accepted by our fellow men. College 
professors, being small in numbers, 
are a bit unique in American society. 
Some, indeed, would call them queer. 
One part of the profession, for ex- 
ample, has been exposed by a recent 
book which bears the intriguing title 
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God Bless Our Queer Old Dean. The 
popular myths about the professor are 
abundant. Most of these stereotypes 
center in three characterizations. 

There are those who accuse the pro- 
fessor of being a very impersonal fel- 
low. He is said to be without the feel- 
ings, responses to stimuli, and normal 
human interests of ordinary people. 
He is an “egghead” wrapped up in his 
subject to the exclusion of all else. His 
lectures lead students from where 
they wish they hadn’t been to where 
they do not care to go. His realm is 
the world of ideas, not the world of 
practical things. His activities are as- 
sociated with chalk dust, library 
stacks, and grade books. His classes 
are so many names on a seating chart, 
and his grades are said to be worked 
out with the cold calculation of the 
slide rule. 

College students who do not get to 
know their professors tend to per- 
petuate this myth and carry it along 
with them into later life. Often it is 
only when alumni return as colleagues 
on the same faculty that they become 
acquainted with the human side of 
college teachers. As colleges and uni- 
versities grow in size, the impersonal 
approach of the professor cannot but 
become more pronounced. Mass edu- 
cation at the collegiate level and the 
use of television in education might 
well make the professor seem even 
more remote and less human. 

We who teach do not help to alter 
the impression of impersonality by 
some of the things we do. We are 
strongly inclined to stay on our side 
of the desk and encourage the stu- 
dents to stay on theirs. We believe 
this provides for a much more objec- 
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tive and uncomplicated relationship. 
We find it easier to think in terms of 
the normal curve than in terms of in- 
dividual differences. We depend on 
last year’s notes and repeat last year’s 
jokes — and assuage our consciences 
by saying we are too busy with our 
study and research to do anything 
else. We give substance to the com- 
ment of Stephen Leacock: 
I know there are solid arguments ad- 
vanced in favor of the classics. I often 
hear them from my colleagues. My 
friend, the professor of Greek, tells 
me that he truly believes the classics 
have made him what he is. This 
is a very grave statement, if well 


founded. Indeed I have heard the 
same argument from a great many 
Latin and Greek scholars. They will 
claim, with some heat, that Latin and 
Greek have practically made them 
what they are. This damaging charge 
against the classics should not be too 
readily accepted. In my opinion, some 
of these men would have been what 
they are no matter what they were. 
A second popular impression of the 
professor is that he is very impractical. 
Some people — not professors — have 
made the widely accepted charge: 
“Those who can, do, and those who 
can't, teach.” A practical man of 
affairs, so the argument goes, would 
be out wrestling with the world, like 
other red-blooded individuals. Only 
the visionary, the dreamer, the im- 
practical person retreats behind the 
cloistered, ivy-covered walls of the 
college. C. Wright Mills in White 
Collar notes with regret the political 
and social impotence of the professor, 
which he feels is the concomitant of 
the abstract and disinterested think- 
ing of the college teacher. 


Cartoons, 


movies, and_ television 
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programs do nothing to dispel this 
impression. The professor is most 
often shown as an odd or lovable 
Mr. Chips, bumbling, absent-minded, 
and ill-equipped to face the practical 
realities of everyday living. The 
social status of the professor is there- 
fore that reserved for the respected 
but ineffectual. 

Now such an impression is due in 
part to the anti-intellectualism abroad 
in our materialistic society. We live 
in a culture which measures a man’s 
worth in terms of what he possesses. 
Professors do not usually accumulate 
the variety or quality of goods and 
gadgets which distinguish the prac- 
titioners of other callings. They are 
not therefore judged to be successful 
or important people. 

Our times call for co-operative ac- 
tivity. “Togetherness” is more than a 
magazine’s slogan —it is the watch- 
word of the social environment in 
which each individual is expected to 
merge his identity with that of the 
group. It matters not that for much 
of his work the professor must have 
solitude; that he must be an “ivory 
tower” specialist, able to retreat to do 
that kind of thinking which is essen- 
tial to good teaching, research, or 
writing. His desire to be alone with 
his thoughts makes him suspect. Or 
—more often —he is simply written 
off as harmless or eccentric. 

The professor himself may contrib- 
ute to this impression. He becomes 
adjusted to the role that seems ex- 
pected of him, and with his natural 
eccentricities he may even encourage 
it. In some quarters of the learned 
professions a reverse sort of snobbish- 
ness may be detected. It is not un- 
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known for members of college facul- 
ties to contend that only those who 
deal with the abstract, the theoretical, 
and the ideal have any importance in 
a world made up largely of people 
who grub in the market place of the 
tangible and the practical. 

A third impression of the college 
professor which is fairly common 
might be summed up in one word — 
impossible. George Williams, in his 
book Some of My Best Friends Are 
Professors, make a strong case for the 
contention that the average college 
professor is neurotic. While the ac- 
ademic man often wears a look of 
superiority and condescension, he is 
actually filled with fears and insecur- 
ity. Some 90 per cent of the profes- 
sors, according to Mr. Williams, are 
mentally, morally, and _ personally 
timid. When they do take a stand, it 
is likely to be one which reflects a 
value established early in life, and 
they hold that position the rest of 
their days. 

We all know professors who are 
smug and arrogant in their preten- 
tions. We have labeled them “im- 
possible” ourselves. We have also met 
the complacent and comfortable. We 
have even encountered the stupid in 
the profession. Taking a cue from the 
parallels drawn by Rene Williamson 
in the Christian Scholar, we might be 
tempted to compare professors with 
some of the people around Jesus dur- 
ing His ministry. 

You may have been at a profes- 
sional meeting and heard a paper read 
by Professor Pharisee. He is the 
teacher of an older and established 
discipline who looks down his nose at 
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the upstart subjects. He is the purist 
in education, holding the proper de- 
grees, observing the academic rules 
meticulously, and maintaining the 
traditions with unwavering devotion. 
But his teaching is a hollow mockery. 
Or there is Professor Sadducee — the 
urbane, polished cynic, always on the 
lookout for his own advancement. 
Often he covets a position in admin- 
istration for its pleasant titles, offices, 
and perquisites. His teaching must 
take second place to his ambitions. 
The most numerous group of all, how- 
ever, just as in Jesus’ day, are the sin- 


ners. These are the ordinary members 


of the college teaching profession who 
are well aware of their faults and 
painfully trying to do something about 
them. It is in this group that most of 
us would find ourselves. How reassur- 
ing to know that Jesus had a special 
word of comfort for sinners in His day 
and in ours! 

Impersonal, impractical, impossible 
—these are some of the impressions 
which people have about professors. 
They make us squirm. We realize 
how exaggerated such concepts are. 
We know professors as we know our- 
selves. I think we would agree that 
professors have their faults, but they 
also have the personal characteristics, 
the private lives, and the problems of 
everyone else. 

The professorial personality is not 
usually bold or aggressive. Typically 
the college teacher is a moderately 
conservative individual in his clothes 
as in his politics. He is likely to be 
shy in his social relationships. Long 
years of study have made him faithful 
in small tasks. His conversation will 
probably proceed from the particular 
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to the general, from the tomato to the 
art of gardening, from the latest Buick 
to the impact of modern industrial 
design. He is soft-spoken, polite, and 
peace-loving at heart, except in those 
faculty battles when the existence of 
his favorite course is at stake. 

The private life of the professor is 
generally in the pattern approved by 
the best family magazines. His home 
reflects the upper middle class values 
with the limitations of a lower middle 
class income. His behavior is circum- 
spect, his entertaining discreet. The 
children of professors are headed for 
as much space in Who’s Who as the 
children of preachers. 

The problems of the professor run 
the gamut of woes, crises, and decis- 
ions common to mortals. He wrestles 
with taxes and auto repairs, illness and 
tragedy, emotional upsets and embar- 
rassing forgetfulness. He is subject to 
a variety of tensions — with his col- 
leagues, his students, and the college 
administration. He worries about pro- 
motions and tenure. And when he has 
both advanced rank and permanent 
status, be worries about retirement. 
His may be a more sheltered life than 
that of an airplane pilot or industrial 
tycoon. But its more narrowly pre- 
scribed circle of activity only inten- 
sifies —for him—the nature of his 
problems. 

Professors are people — and Chris- 
tian professors know what that means 
all too well. They realize the extent 
of their spiritual ignorance and blind- 
ness, whatever their progress in learn- 
ing. They know they are helpless 
without God’s help. In coming to 
Christ they have found peace for their 
souls and a new meaning for their 
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lives. With hearts touched by the 
Spirit of God, they rejoice because 
they are permitted to serve the Lord 
in their vocation. They are one in the 
body of Christ with their fellow re- 
deemed, both inside and outside the 
academic community. 


PEOPLE WITH A DIFFERENCE 


Professors are people, but they are, 
in a sense, different from other people. 
It is this difference which gives the 
college teaching profession its special 
flavor and distinctive contribution to 
the sum total of human endeavor. 


The professor is different, in the 
first place, because his motives are 
larger than himself. What is it that 
prompts a person to become a college 
teacher? It certainly is not financial 
gain. The Bulletin of the American 
Association of University Professors 
regularly presents statistics to illus- 
trate that point. Professors in Russia 
may receive more compensation than 
commissars, but here in America they 
trail behind first-rate plumbers and 
truck drivers. The motive cannot be 
fame. Except in our own fields of 
specialization, we are seldom able to 
recall the names of celebrated educa- 
tors unless they have won a Nobel 
prize or television quiz program. The 
motive cannot be power. There is 
dynamite in ideas, of course, and the 
able teacher continually equips his 
students with potential power when- 
ever he teaches. But he himself is 
only rarely a mover and shaker of 
events. Ironically, if he does exercise 
authority in an administrative capac- 
ity, his professorial role diminishes 
proportionately. 

The motivations which lead a per- 
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son into a specific vocation are never 
easy to assess. Family pressures, eco- 
nomic forces, available opportunity 
for preparation, personal sets of val- 
ues, the example of others — all these 
undoubtedly play their part. John 
Stecklein and Ruth Eckert in An Ex- 
ploratory Study of Factors Influenc- 
ing the Choice of College Teaching 
as a Career find that college teachers 
seem to have entered the field more 
by accident than by deliberate de- 
sign. Their research indicates that 
professors begin their service rather 
late in life, often as much as five 
years beyond the time when the 
young scientist or engineer or busi- 
nessman does. But most college 
teachers would choose the same vo- 
cation if they had to make the choice 
again. 

Dr. Frances Dillon, in a study of 
vocational choice, came to the con- 
clusion that “the individual selects 
a profession that, according to his 
concept of it and himself in it, seems 
to satisfy most adequately the needs 
that he feels the strongest pressures 
to fulfil.” This appears to be borne 
out by the results on questionnaires 
tabulated by teachers colleges and 
professional organizations seeking to 
learn why people want to become 
teachers. The responses almost al- 
ways center in three fundamental 
needs which teachers want to satisfy: 
the need to learn as much as one can 
about a specific subject matter; the 
need to communicate what one has 
learned; and the need to serve others 
through the learning process. 

The choice of a subject matter 
specialty by an individual instructor 
is bound to set him off from the or- 
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dinary ranks of mankind. To a busi- 
nessman, why anyone would want to 
stuff his head with medieval history 
defies explanation. The linguist is 
amused at the biologist’s persistent 
curiosity about bugs. No one seems 
to understand a musician’s passion 
for Bach or Brahms except another 
musician. But this is the way God 
has made His creatures. It is for- 
tunate for the world that He has. 

Professors develop not only an in- 
terest in a subject but an all-consum- 
ing absorption in it. That is what 
separates the genuine college teacher 
from the pretenders in the profession. 
The archaeologist would rather dig 
than eat. The philosopher will rejoice 
more enthusiastically over a new 
theory than over a raise in pay. All 
great teachers must first have been 
ardent learners. And they never cease 
searching for more answers, more in- 
formation, more knowledge in their 
field. 

It should not be assumed that the 
professor is the only one who can be- 
come wrapped up in what he is do- 
ing. The doctor is absorbed in medi- 
cine and the advertising man in his 
merchandising. We who teach have 
no monopoly over single-minded de- 
votion to an enterprise. Sometimes 
politicians running for office or life 
insurance salesmen running after a 
prospect put us to shame with their 
enthusiasm for their work. The pro- 
fessor’s zeal is different in that he 
seeks to share what interests him with 
all who will listen, at no correspond- 
ing profit to himself. He wants others 
to learn whatever he knows about 
a subject and go beyond him. He is 
like the track coach training his run- 
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ners so that they can beat his own 
records. 

The professor engages in lecturing, 
quizzing, and demonstrating. He 
coaxes and wheedles and cajoles his 
students into following him down the 
difficult path of learning. His excite- 
ment becomes contagious, his en- 
thusiasm gives off sparks. In the 
heated exchange of thoughts are 
forged the elements of learning. 

Another element in the motivation 
of the professor is the need to serve 
others through the learning process. 
This may be simply a humanitarian 
impulse which prompts a person to 
enrich his own life by helping other 
people. Many able teachers from 
Socrates to Gandhi have found their 
fulfillment in such service. For the 
Christian teacher the service motive 
has an added ingredient. He has 
heard the call of His Lord. He mani- 
fests his appreciation of God’s grace 
in his teaching. His love to God il- 
luminates the process of teaching and 
learning. He brings the light of God’s 
truth to bear on the relative truths of 
men. He carries the title “teacher” 
proudly because it was once carried 
by his Lord. 

Different in his motives, the college 
professor is also different in his obli- 
gations. His profession is unlike that 
of the doctor or the lawyer, who are 
responsible only to themselves. It is 
unlike that of the stockbroker or the 
steel executive, who have a prior ob- 
ligation to the company. College 
teaching is both a stronghold of in- 
dividual enterprise and an integral 
part. of the institutional structure 
which is the college. 
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In the midst of trends toward group 
thinking and doing, the college class- 
room offers one of the few remaining 
opportunities for unrestricted indi- 
vidual activity. The search for truth 
is carried on in an atmosphere of 
academic freedom. The professor is 
sovereign over books, benches, and 
blackboards; and by and large his 
reign is unchallenged. His responsi- 
bility is therefore uniquely a personal 
one. In the final analysis he is ac- 
countable only to his conscience and 


his God. 


The professor's membership on the 
college faculty imposes additional ob- 
ligations. He has to work in harness 
with his colleagues and carry his 
share of faculty committee duties. He 
is required to counsel students, advise 
as to extracurricular activities, and 
participate in other aspects of campus 
life. He may be called upon to repre- 
sent the college to its constituency 
or in the community. He has the civic 
obligations of all good citizens. He 
has a duty to his professional field of 
learning and to the advancement of 
its frontiers through research and 
publication. 

For the Christian teacher the sense 
of his professional responsibilities 
must be very keen. Academic free- 
dom does not release him from the 
duties of Christian love. To all the 
obligations of the educator he must 
add those of the man of God. As 
a churchman, a member of a congre- 
gation, and a believer in Christ he 
must continually bear witness to his 
joy in the Lord. 

Finally, the college professor is 
different from other people in the 
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ultimate ends of his vocation. He 
teaches today for tomorrow’s need. 
Some other professions are concerned 
with the future. Home builders, for 
example, or morticians have to give 
thought to the day after tomorrow in 
their work. But they look toward a 
fairly predictable future, and within 
limits, they can estimate their tasks 
with considerable accuracy. Colleges 
have a different problem. They have 
to provide their students with learn- 
ing which will be applied in a future 
only dimly seen. 


Engineers and planners would 
throw up their hands at such an as- 
signment. How could anyone under- 
take to project the kind of preparation 
needed to meet the demands of the 
year A.D. 2000— or for that matter, 
of the year 1965? Times are changing 
at an accelerated tempo. It would be 
an almost impossible task to prepare 
students for today’s requirements of 
living. Yet college teachers are not 
overwhelmed. They have a kind of 
audacity which encourages them to 
become architects of the unexpected. 


The task of trying to teach realisti- 
cally for the kind of world which 
students will enter is simpler in one 
sense for the Christian professor. He 
knows that certain verities do not 
change. The sinfulness of man will 
endure as long as the world. The 
mercy of God extends through time 
into eternity. The revealed Word of 
God is as sure a guide of life for to- 
morrow as it is for today and as it 
was for yesterday. World trends may 
alter, and the professor’s lectures may 
be revised. But the witness to his 
faith is the same. The message of 
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salvation in Christ is timeless. It is 
concerned with matters of death and 
everlasting life. 

Professors are like other people. 
But they are different, too — different 
in their motives, their obligations, and 
the nature of their work. The unique- 
ness of college teaching has a special 
dimension for Christian teachers. 

All of us engaged in the teaching 
profession need to see our teaching 
in an enlarged perspective. We know 
there is more to teaching than secur- 
ing from our students the comprehen- 
sion of isolated data, or the memori- 
zation of facts, or the ability to juggle 
the statistics of life. Our job con- 
sists of opening the resources of their 
minds and leading them to make their 
own discoveries. But the perspective 
we supply is important. If we are 
honest craftsmen, we must also pro- 
vide the frame of reference in which 
the learning process takes place. And 
this perspective, to be meaningful, 
can come only from God. Teaching 


in the light of His truth is the won- 
derful opportunity which our profes- 
sion presents to us. This is what 
makes us professors with a mission. 

In his Epistle to the Ephesians, 
Paul says: “Walk worthy of the vo- 
cation wherewith ye are called.” 
A Christian teacher is neither just 
a Christian who happens to be a 
teacher nor a teacher who happens 
to be a Christian. He is rather a per- 
son whose life and work in the aca- 
demic community reflect his reconcil- 
iation to God through the Lord Jesus 
Christ. How can he “walk worthy” 
of his vocation? By performing his 
functions with humility, for he has 
a large responsibility, and his gifts 
are meager. By approaching his tasks 
with confidence, for his strength 
comes not from himself but from the 
Lord. By rendering his service with 
joy, because he builds in the hearts 
and minds of his students a lasting 
monument of praise to the eternal 


God. 


Eliminate “Teacher” 


A proposal to change the names of Connecticut’s four state teachers colleges 
is now before the General Assembly in Hartford. At a hearing on this proposal 
a panel of witnesses said that eliminating the word “teacher” would boost 


morale of the students at these schools. 


Piqued, the New Haven Register asked in an editorial: 


@ Perhaps the panel can explain what these “teachers” will call themselves 
on graduation if they now find the term “teacher” so repugnant and morale- 


lowering. 


© Perhaps the panel can explain whether the graduates of these schools 
will ever become teachers if they find the profession so hard on personal morale. 


© Perhaps the panel can explain how this attitude can be other than injuri- 
ous to the cause of education — how it can do other than transmit itself to 


the pupils taught by “teachers” who would duck their very title. 


_@ What Connecticut people lack is a coherent statement of why we should 
train teachers in a sort of bootleg fashion by endeavoring to call teachers col- 
leges by another name, be that name “state college” or something else. 


Handel’s Church Music 


Cari L. WaALDsCHMIDT 


On April 20, 1759, the London Pub- 
lic Advertiser gave the following 
account: “This Evening the Remains 
of Mr. Handel will be buried in West- 
minster Abbey. The Gentlemen of 
His Majesty's Chapel Royal, as well 
as the Choirs of St. Paul’s and Saint 
Peter's, will attend the Solemnity, and 
sing Dr. Croft’s Funeral Anthem.” 

The 200th anniversary of Handel’s 
death will soon be history. During 
this year choral and instrumental 
groups everywhere dedicated con- 
certs to his memory. Handel pro- 
grams found their place in almost 
every music center. Unknown works 
were dusted off and given a much- 
publicized “first” performance before 
once more sinking into oblivion, while 
the few popular works were being re- 
peated over and over again. 

This seems to have been Handel’s 
fate. There probably is no other com- 
poser whose name is so well-known 
and yet whose works are so unfa- 
miliar. Despite his prolific output 
Handel’s identity is limited to but a 
few works, and for most people, but 
one. Misconception and misunder- 
standing of his true greatness are in- 
evitable. No single composition, not 
even the Messiah, can sum up the 
many facets of his achievements. 

Herein lies the real opportunity 
during an anniversary year such as 
this one — to stimulate interest in 
more of his works, to clarify his po- 
sition in music history, and to reap- 
praise his contributions. 

Probably the most common miscon- 
ception people have of Handel is that 
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he is primarily a church musician, He 
does not fall into this category by pro- 
fession, and only a small number of 
his works bear this stamp. 

Only once in his life did he hold 
a church music position, and that was 
at the Calvinist Church, Halle, in 
1702, where, at the age of 17, he re- 
placed the dissolute organist Leporin. 
The fact that he had been brought up 
in the Lutheran tradition seemed to 
disturb the Calvinists more than it 
did Handel. His scruples in matters 
pertaining to religion were never 
keen. He resigned from the position 
in 1703, never again to serve the 
church on such a basis. In fact, there 
is little evidence to support the claim 
that he was ever closely affiliated with 
any church as a member. 

The common misunderstanding 
that Handel was a church musician 
may be due partly to the close associ- 
ation that his name has had with 
Bach’s. Bach and Handel have been 
linked together to head many a chap- 
ter in baroque history, just as Mozart 
and Haydn have been considered in 
the classical period. In the latter in- 
stance, although their styles are de- 
cidedly different, the juxtaposition is 
somewhat justifiable in view of the 
close association between the men 
both personally and artistically. In 
the case of Handel and Bach they 
were both born into Lutheran homes 
in 1685, and both suffered blindness 
before they died. Here the similarity 
ends. It is doubtful that the two men 
ever met, and it is even more conjec- 
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tural that they affected each other's 
creative style. 

This distorted perspective of Han- 
del’s career may stem also from the 
misinterpretation of his sacred or- 
atorios. Because of their religious 
text these works are often looked 
upon as church music, which they 
were never meant to be. They are 
historical dramas written for the pur- 
pose of entertaining. They have 
gained an adventitious sanctity for 
which they were never designed. 
None of them was intended to serve 
in a worship setting. 

Unfortunately, the one oratorio 
which has been looked upon as the 
epitome and the archetype of all his 
oratorios is the least typical. Messiah 
stands alone among all his oratorios. 
In almost all of his sacred choral dra- 
mas Handel focuses his attention on 
some monumental character, such as 
Samson, Belshazzar, Joshua, et al., who 
becomes the spokesman in the un- 
folding events, while the chorus acts 
as an “Idealized protagonist of the in- 
ner action in which tragedy and tri- 
umph are strangely intermingled.” 
Messiah, on the other hand, is a con- 
templative work, devoid of action. 
Because of its universal religious ap- 
peal it has been considered as church 
music. But even Messiah should not 
be placed into this category. Its scope 
is too large, its treatment is more 
operatic than churchly, and its spirit 
lacks the liturgical significance neces- 
sary for its assimilation into this 
grouping. 

This is not to disparage the 
merits of this masterpiece, nor is this 
intended to exclude the use of certain 
of its numbers in the church service. 
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Schering even lists in his Geschichte 
des Oratoriums a number of arias and 
choruses from Messiah which he feels 
could very well have been placed in 
the German passion. It is simply that 
the work as a whole is not truly 
church music. 

The closest Handel came to writing 
church music was in the Latin settings 
of some of the Psalms, the sacred 
compositions written for special oc- 
casions, and the Chandos Anthems. 

In form most of these would com- 
pare to the German church cantatas, 
since they are based upon a sacred 
text, are divided into solos, recitatives, 
and choruses, and are approximately 
thirty minutes in length. 

It would surely be unfair to com- 
pare these to Bach’s cantatas. The 
production of church music was to 
Handel far subordinate to his other 
creative activity, while for Bach it 
formed a vital part not only of his 
creative life but also of his spiritual 
life. To Handel these compositions 
were but a short episode in his life 
when he was reacting to an immedi- 
ate need, but from which he departed 
as soon as other activities presented 
themselves, whereas for Bach this 
was his whole life. Nevertheless the 
music which Handel produced in this 
category is worthy of the genius 
which created them. 

The Latin Psalm settings date from 
his Italian journeyman period, 1707— 
10. Although these works are few in 
number they demonstrate Handel’s 
skill in assimilating the Italian style 
and even going beyond it. He showed 
the same facility later on when he 
came to England. 

Among the unusual features in 
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these early works are the obvious ex- 
amples of word painting. In Psalm 
112 the words in coelo lie in the up- 
per register of the sopranos followed 
immediately by a sudden descent to 
the three lowest vocies in a low regis- 
ter for the words et in terra. In the 
same psalm he experimented with a 
five-part chorus in recitative style. He 
also had a curious habit of writing a 
long row of repeated notes to one 
syllable. 

These early works reflect Handel’s 
youthfulness in their uneven and ex- 
perimental style, but they also include 
sections which Handel did not dis- 
dain to include in his mature works 
30 years later. 

The special compositions in the 
second group also total but a few, but 
they include the famous Coronation 
Anthem, written for the coronation of 
George II (1727), and the magnifi- 
cent Dettingen Te Deum (1743), de- 
signed to celebrate the king’s victory 
at Dettingen. For the special oc- 
casions Handel was the ideal laureate. 
Probably owing to his long years in 
the operatic theater, he developed an 
uncanny sense for the appropriate. 
Whether the occasion was a funeral 
or a coronation Handel met the chal- 
lenge. His music did not only fit 
the occasion, it even rose above it. 
His success is nowhere more clearly 
demonstrated than in the fact that 
one of his choruses is still a part of 
every coronation in England. 

The Chandos Anthems form his 
largest contribution to church music. 
They were written sometime between 
1717 and 1720 while he was at Can- 
nons, 
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career his consuming passion was 
opera, and only when opera was at 
low ebb or when special occasion de- 
manded it, did he turn his attention 
to sacred music. This was the case in 
1717, shortly after the Elector of Han- 
over was crowned King George the 
First. Opera in London ceased. The 
foreign musicians returned to the con- 
tinent. Handel was in need of a new 
stimulation, not to mention income. 

Whether or not Handel discovered 
James Brydges, later to become the 
Duke of Chandos, or whether Brydges 
discovered him, is not important. The 
important thing is that they needed 
each other. 

The Duke of Chandos was a fabu- 
lously rich man who gained his wealth 
in a mysterious way. His legitimate 
income he secured as paymaster- 
general in Marlborough’s wars, and 
this he augmented through successful 
speculations in the “South Sea Bub- 
ble.” But this, many assumed, was 
not sufficient to amass a fortune as 
large as his. There seemed to have 
been considerable evidence that he 
pilfered public funds. The result was 
that he felt the scrutinizing eyes of 
the law, the suspicion of the public, 
and even the caustic barbs of Swift’s 
pen. Incredulous as it seemed to 
some, the subsequent investigations 
exonerated him from all guilt, but in 
retaliation for the contemptuous 
treatment he received, as well as to 
satisfy his own vanity, Brydges sought 
to build himself a mansion even a 
king might covet, and he succeeded. 
Cannons became the show place of 
the entire London area. It was filled 
with every luxury his money could 
buy. To this palace Handel was in- 
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vited as composer, not quite so much 
because of his talent as the prestige 
his name lent to the estate. 


The subsequent two years were 
among the most pleasant and peaceful 
years of Handel’s whole life. During 
this time he composed twelve an- 
thems. Each one is a full-scale can- 
tata, including extended arias, recita- 
tives, and full-length choruses. Be- 
cause of the modest resources in per- 
sonnel Handel wrote almost all the 
choruses for three or four voices. The 
records show that the duke employed 
about 30 musicians, including both in- 
strumentalists and vocalists. For this 
comparatively small group Handel 
wrote some of his loftiest music. 


The instrumentation usually calls 
for a smal] ensemble of strings and 
reeds. The flutes are frequently 
added, but the brass very seldom. 
This limited instrumentation is very 
appropriate for the introductions or 
preludes to the anthems, which are 
mostly triolike in character. This is 
delightful chamber music, which was 
often performed apart from the an- 
thems themselves. 


The vocal writing in the choruses 
and solos suggests all aspects of his 
vocal idiom. The solos run the gamut 
of styles from the bel canto, “the 
Righteous Lord”, in the second an- 
them to the Italian virtuoso style of 
“the waves of the sea rage horribly” 
in the fourth, 


The choruses reveal all the tech- 
niques associated with him in his most 
mature works, only on a smaller scale: 
the interpenetration of polyphonic 
and chordal texture, chordal punctua- 
tion, choral fugue, long melismas in 
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thirds, antiphonal passages, and even 
detailed indications for dynamic 
changes, with which he already an- 
ticipated the Mannheim school. One 
of the weaknesses of these anthems is 
their sameness, not only in texture but 
also in spirit. Where Bach immersed 
himself in the text of his cantatas, 
probed their profound meaning, and 
permitted them to determine the very 
essence of the music, Handel finds the 
text to be much less binding and 
approaches it with greater freedom. 
The fact that he later lifted whole 
sections from his sacred works and 
used them in his operas attests to his 
unconcern for the inner meanings of 
the texts. The difference between his 
sacred and secular styles is indis- 
tinguishable. 


One would imagine that because of 
the modest resources at Cannons these 
anthems would be simple, but this is 
true only of the texture, not of their 
difficulty. They abound in trill-like 
passages, long runs, and unusual in- 
tervals. This is somewhat unfortunate, 
since today there is a real need for 
simple three-part concerted music. 


A few of the choruses could be 
handled quite adequately by some of 
the church choirs. The “Have Mercy 
Upon Me” (three parts) from the 
third anthem is a plaintive chorus of 
moderate difficulty. Another is the 
short four-part chorus “Thou Art the 
Glory of Their Strength” from the 
seventh. This is a stately and spirited 
chorus in which hallelujahs dance 
about the main theme similar to the 
“Hallelujah Chorus” from Messiah. 
One more that should be mentioned is 
the seven-part chorus “Glory and 
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Worship Are Before Him” from the 
fifth anthem. Its large chordal treat- 
ment and its exciting antiphonal sec- 
tions make it very effective for a 
festive occasion. 

Almost all these anthems are un- 
known in performance today. Yet this 
is the music which forms the culmina- 
tion of Anglican church music in the 
baroque. In it Handel occasionally 
leans on his early training with 
Zachau, often reveals his Italian in- 
fluence, and throughout all incorpo- 
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rates the polyphonic style of the 
English tradition of choral music. 


This anniversary year would be an 
opportune time to once more give 
recognition to Handel’s contribution 
to the field of church music, The 
compositions in this area do not com- 
pare in number with his operas, nor 
will they ever enjoy the popularity of 
his oratorios and his instrumental 
music; they nevertheless form a 
worthy part of the over-all musical 
heritage in the baroque. 


Far from being easy, hymn playing is the most difficult thing an organist 
can undertake. One must consider simultaneously that (1) the hymn is pri- 
marily vocal music; (2) the text determines not only the character of the music 
but frequently its tempo; (3) the phrases of the music must be respected; 
(4) the music must have such irresistible rhythm that the most voiceless wor- 
shiper will feel impelled to sing; (5) there must be sufficient breaks between 
stanzas to make clear the structure of the text; (6) there must be enough 
variety among the registrations of the various stanzas so that the musical setting 
has some interest as a musical experience. — Ricuart T. Gore in The Diapason 
of August 1, 1958. 


What makes bad music bad and good music good is not, please, a matter 
of personal opinion. It is a matter of taste only if the taster has had some expe- 
rience. The person who has never heard any church music except that of 
fourth-rate incompetents prefers it. He is used to it. But let him acquire 
a taste for real music by Byrd, Buxtehude, or Bach. He'll find nourishment he 
never dreamed of. — Ricuarp T. Gore in The American Organist of June 1958. 


Organists who refuse to program music of the romantic school are disre- 
spectful to the full historical picture of organ literature. { am inclined to go 
along with an acquaintance who not long ago said to me: “Organists are 
cowards. They are mortally afraid of adverse criticism from those few snobs 
who scorn romanticism in music. If organists were more realistic in their think- 
ing — more eager to stand up to personal conviction — the organ recital would 
benefit immeasurably in popular appeal, and without the slightest loss in in- 
tegrity or prestige.” You know, this person may have quite a point here. — Ray 
Berry, Editor of The American Organist in the July issue of T.A.O. (1958) 


The Protestant chorale is the most sublime, the mightiest, the purest, the 
heartiest, in brief, the grandest of all that the realm of song can offer. Why? 
Because it gushes forth from the depths of believing human hearts, redeemed 
by the Savior, and because it addresses itself directly to God in prayer, 
repentance, faith, gratitude, praise, exultation, whatever may have filled the 
heart of the singer. — W1LLIAM BoEPPLER 


Where Do We Stand in Music Education? 


Vicror G. 


To raise the question posed by our 
title may seem superfluous in this age 
of enlightened professional awareness 
and competency. As a matter of fact, 
one is inclined to feel quite self- 
satisfied when looking back through 
the pages of American history to 
Aug. 28, 1838, in the city of Boston, 
when music, as the responsibility of 
public authority, was incorporated 
into the formal curriculum of the 
grammar school because “through 
vocal music you set in motion a 
mighty power which silently, but 
surely, in the end, will humanize, re- 
fine and elevate a whole commu- 
nity.” 1 

As we observe the secular world 
which surrounds us today, we must 
agree that these lofty sentiments have 
grown into a great culture. Many 
outstanding examples exist of com- 
munities in all parts of the United 
‘States which have accepted this noble 
heritage and expanded and improved 
on it beyond the founding fathers’ 
greatest expectations. Not only is 
vocal music practiced on a high level 
of performance, but in many places 
bands and orchestras are even more 
active in terms of pupil interest and 
community support. 

The preparation of music teachers 
has discarded the primitive tradition 
carried into the normal schools from 
the singing school and singing con- 
vention. Replacing it there have de- 
veloped more exacting disciplines of 


1 Edward Bailey Birge, History of Public 
School Music in the United States, (New 
York: Oliver Ditson Co., 1928), p. 47. 
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the university, depending on the 
quality of the school, which is quali- 
fied to grant degrees in music educa- 
tion from the undergraduate level 
through the doctorate. Included in 
this academic program are all areas 
of specialization from supervision of 
elementary music instruction to ad- 
ministration of the total music pro- 
gram of large metropolitan com- 
munities. 

Today, approximately 20 states 
have specialized personnel and offices 
which function specifically in the field 
of music education. National asso- 
ciations of music educators number- 
ing in the tens of thousands meet 
annually to comprehensively restudy 
and review teaching procedures, phi- 
losophies, and materials. 

How, may we ask ourselves, is The 
Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod 
adapting to this dynamic develop- 
ment in America’s cultural patterns? 
Is it coasting on unrealized potential? 
Is it recognizing a cultural lag but 
refusing to concede censure? Or is it 
effectively using its educational re- 
sources to meet the needs of the ap- 
proximately 140,000 children which 
this fall will again be placed in the 
church’s care for the greater part of 
each day’s waking hours? 

Only a far-reaching survey in depth 
could give a specific answer to these 
questions. However, every individual 
teacher is ultimately responsible for 
making such a self-analysis. Within 
the limits of this short article it will 
not be possible to describe an evalua- 
tion instrument which could be ap- 
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plied to the school and parish music 
program. Nevertheless it is possible 
to identify a number of basic results 
in attitudes, knowledge, and_ skills 
which should be found in children 
trained in a developmental program 
of musical experience. 


I. MUSIC AS COMMUNICATION 


First, and we are tempted to say 
foremost, music must be recognized 
as a functional language for the child. 
In music the child must experience 
the presence of communication. The 
teacher sings to the child; the child 
replies. One pupil sings a question; 
a second sings the answer. The child 
sings to God; God through His Word 
in prose and verse speaks to the child. 

Such an elemental concept is not 
easily demonstrated today. Commu- 
nication for its own sake has been 
subordinated to communication for 
the sake of controlling behavior. The 
housewife in the supermarket is in- 
fluenced, even as she makes her selec- 
tion, by the singing commercial being 
broadcast over the store’s public ad- 
dress system. In a subtler, yet none 
the less effective manner, certain bev- 
erage manufacturers literally pound 
the name of their product into the 
minds of the nation’s buyers. 

More subtle is the advertising 
agency's control over the music on 
a television program when the music’s 
chief purpose is “to hold the audi- 
ence” by “giving them what they 
want.” A cardinal sin, in the eyes of 
the agency, is committed if the music 
used causes a potential customer to 
turn the dial. The sound which re- 
sults is not communication. It is 
a debilitating opiate. 


“... music is essentially a social art, 
an art of utterance. ... It was created 
to be performed by somebody to 
somebody. . . .”* This quote by James 
L. Mursell is essentially true. It must, 
however, be rightly understood. Ar- 
tistic communication cannot be sub- 
verted to materialistic ends. When 
this happens integrity is destroyed. 


As the teacher and child sing to- 
gether or sing to each other, they 
will rediscover the basic value of 
musical communication for its own 
sake. In this realization they will 
reach ground which can be shared 
with the great Bach, who wrote his 
music, and we may assume also per- 
formed it, for the “glory of God and 
the recreation of the mind.” 


II. CURRICULUM 

If music is to be communication, it 
will be necessary to develop a vocab- 
ulary based on a body of songs and 
melodies with which the individual 
and the group can function. In music, 
this body of material is generally re- 
ferred to as repertoire. 


The philosophy — which has too 
long scampered through the educa- 
tional landscape — of “justifying” mu- 
sic by making it an ancillary append- 
age to the social studies in order to 
ensure the child’s “interest” is rapidly 
dissolving under the light of maturing 
educational thinking and purposeful 
teaching. Among music specialists 
and classroom teachers the writer has 


2 James L. Mursell, Music in American 
Schools (Boston: Silver Burdette, 1943), 
p. 294. 

3 Hans T. David and Arthur Mendel, 
The Bach Reader (New York: W. W. Nor- 
ton & Co., 1945), p. 33. 
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met a growing sentiment to seek out 
a more productive approach in music. 

One of the strongest statements of 
policy recently published in this area 
of discussion appeared in The Fifty- 
seventh Yearbook of the National So- 
ciety for the Study of Education. 
Robert House of the University of 
Minnesota writes: 

A certain freedom is essential in mu- 
sical activities in order to uncover 
student needs and interests, and thus 
to tap student energies for better 
learning; but to allow the entire pro- 
gram to evolve on this basis is to 
sponsor random activity and acci- 
dental outcomes. 

He becomes more specific in recom- 
mending four principles for the de- 
velopment of curricular objectives. 

1. Objectives should be formulated 

with a particular context in mind. 

2. Objectives should describe defini- 
tive knowledge and understanding, 
attitudes and appreciations, skills 
and habits. 

Objectives should embrace a com- 

prehensive and balanced pattern of 

musicianship. 

4. Objectives should be reduced to an 
ordered pattern.® 


oo 


If these principles are applied to 
the church’s program, exceedingly 
fruitful changes can be expected. 

The music of the school can no 
longer be taught incidental to sea- 
sonal demands of the secular calendar 
or the church year. 

Musical experiences will be ar- 
ranged sequentially to ensure an ac- 


4 Basic Concepts in Music Education: 
The Fifty-seventh Yearbook of the National 
Society of the Study of Education, ed. Nel- 
son B. Henry (Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1958), p. 239. 


5 Ibid., p. 244. 
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curately graded program which will 
enlarge the child’s use of the language 
just as we assume is done in arithme- 
tic, spelling, reading, or religion. 

As a general outcome, it may be 
expected that all children will have 
in common a repertoire of songs and 
musical experiences which they have 
shared and which will accompany 
them through life. The fact that 
some of these were experienced as 
children makes them nonetheless val- 
uable to the individual as an adult. 

Most to be desired, it may be an- 
ticipated that the children will have 
mastered and will understand a large 
body of religious texts and melodies 
which will form the basis for a life- 
long spiritual vocabulary of praise, 
prayer, and thanksgiving. 


TESKEES 

Subsequent to the establishment of 
a repertoire of suitable songs, both 
secular and sacred, it is reasonable 
to assume the emergence of a number 
of specific skills with which the adult 
life will be enriched. 

The use of the singing voice is no 
longer considered the province of the 
gifted few. Lowell Mason established 
this basic fact in Boston in 1838. For 
the past 121 years thousands of teach- 
ers and millions of singers have fol- 
lowed this tradition. 

Today vocal science has demon- 
strated that a child of normal intelli- 
gence, free of physical defects, will 
sing when given adequate environ- 
mental stimulation. It is no longer 
professionally justifiable to give a 
child busy work because he or she 
“can't carry a tune.” 

A second skill which can be an- 
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ticipated is the capacity to hear in- 
telligently. This means several things 
to the child’s future. It will first of 
all develop a facility for learning new 
melodies. The ear will not be dull 
but alert. It will function in memory 
as does the eye, without focal con- 
sciousness of the details in that which 
it is hearing. 

Hearing may also be expected to 
show more discrimination. This will 
be particularly true in assimilating in- 
strumental music in which tonal color 
or timbre plays such a significant role. 
The writer has frequently been told 
by individuals that they cannot tell 
the difference between an electronic 
and a pipe organ. The conclusion is 
then drawn that there is no difference. 
Actually the only thing proved is that 
this particular individual cannot tell 
the difference. Such individuals fre- 
quently try to compare their defi- 
ciency with color blindness. The two 
phenomena have nothing in common 
and are not comparable. The prob- 
lem in hearing, assuming there are 
no organic disorders, is cultural in 
origin. The visual problem is organic. 
If the school provides an environment 
of sound, the child will assimilate the 
language. 

Finally, the acquisition of a skill 
which has been running through mu- 
sic like a golden thread, and which 
has seemingly eluded the grasp just 
when it seemed to be within reach, 
is again being emphasized in music 
education, namely, musical literacy. 
For the instrumentalist there has 
never been any question but that he 
should be able to “read notes.” For 
some reason this sine qua non of 
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musicianship has often passed the 
singer by. 

Guido d’Arezzo advanced the first 
generally accepted solution in the 
llth century. The hexachord system 
made it possible to modulate with the 
syllables. Solfeggio in the 18th and 
19th centuries aided in the phenom- 
enal growth of amateur choruses, par- 
ticularly in England, which © still 
thrive. 

Today mastery of the musical score 
is being re-emphasized by teachers 
and editors of music textbooks. As 
many different solutions are being ad- 
vanced as there are individuals. The 
important consideration for us is the 
fact that teachers are once again as- 
suming that the child they teach is 
being prepared for the life which he 
is to live, and in that life an important 
consideration is musical literacy or 
the lack of it. 

Such an emphasis in the church’s 
educational program will have re- 
sults which defy prediction. For cer- 
tain, outmoded will be parishes of 
two thousand and more members 
which support parochial schools of 
six, eight, and ten rooms that annually 
graduate classes of musical illiterates 
who perpetuate adult choirs that have 
to be taught by rote. Gone also will 
be the enormous waste of time con- 
sumed in teaching musically inferior 
operettas by rote. 

A parish which has experienced the 
advantages of a developmental pro- 
gram in musical literacy for a decade 
will not limit its pastor’s choice of 
hymns because the melody which is 
wedded with the text which he has 
selected is a melody which “the con- 
gregation doesn’t know.” A literate 
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person does not fear a page which is 
new. On the contrary he reaches out 
in order to get new meaning from the 
printed page. 

IV. STANDARDS 

Finally, and unquestionably most 
delicately, the parish educator must 
face the problem of musical stand- 
ards. Here he may expect to find 
himself on the horns of a dilemma. 
One horn will read, “De gustibus non 
disputandum.” In practice this means 
that we help the learner satisfy what- 
ever tastes he may have at a given 
moment. Can this argument be seri- 
ously justified in a curriculum? 

On the other horn will be printed, 
“People do not know what they like; 
they like what they know.” This also 
cannot be accepted as basic philos- 
ophy because it places education in 
a position of being nothing more than 
an environmental conditioner. 

How, then, can a school place it- 
self in a position which is apart from 
that of a disc jockey who binds his 
victims glandularly by announcing 
that his record is a hit, wonderful, and 
sensational? 

The answer lies in an awareness 
and understanding of the need for 
selecting experiences of quality and 
rejecting the unworthy and unmu- 
sical. In this process the teacher must 
join with the child in striving for the 
qualitative improvement of the ex- 
periences which are shared. The 
measure of this quest may come by 
accepting the authority or specialist 
in the field. Or it may come by re- 
cording an experience which serves 
as a standard until the next effort. 


Again, the quest may be led by a 
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teacher who does not shun the repeti- 
tion of old paths, but, as an intelligent 
leader, revisits them in order to im- 
prove the quality of experience once 
shared with others. 

In this quest it is necessary for the 
educator to retain some sense of his- 
torical continuity, if only for main- 
taining judgment and balance. A case 
in point is the currently fashionable 
posture of the mind which down- 
grades the production of good tone 
and the careful control of pitch, two 
factors which have been part and 
parcel of the musical discipline since 
at least the 18th century. In their 
place, it is maintained, it is more im- 
portant to be concerned with the 
literature which is selected and the 
composers which are being “done.” 

There can be little disagreement 
that music of quality should occupy 
the church’s framework of expendi- 
ture in time, money, and effort. None- 
theless it should be equally apparent 
that quality materials are served only 
by quality performance. 

Moreover, any teacher who fosters 
the music of great composers, sacred 
or secular, is subjecting his students 
to an innaccurate conclusion if the 
assumption is taught or implied that 
these composers lived by a double 
standard — quality in writing but me- 
diocrity in performance. It is for the 
composer, as it is for the performer, 
nothing but idle exercise if flaws in 
the act of communication block the 
content of the message. 

It is to be sincerely hoped that the 
parish educator will not set himself 
apart, in this respect, from his col- 
leagues in the secular world. With 
them we too can be concerned that 
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our approach to music shall be in- 
formed rather than eccentric since the 
former is just as genuine and _ indi- 
vidual as the latter. To demand this 
order of experience of the elementary 
school teacher is anything but down- 
grading his or her potential. Further- 
more, it will require the acquisition of 
a considerable body of knowledge 
concerned with the historical, theo- 
retical, and technical aspects of music. 

The Lutheran teacher, however, 
need not hesitate in making the nec- 
essary expenditure of time and en- 
ergy. In the church musical values 
are ultimately not measured by min- 
utes and hours. The true function 
and value of music education in the 
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church acquires perspective as we 
read the words of Dr. W. E. Buszin: 


It is of utmost significance that Martin 
Luther practically from the very be- 
ginning to the very end of his career 
as Reformer of the Christian Church 
stressed the importance of two pre- 
cious treasures of Christendom. The 
treasures I refer to are the doctrines 
of the universal priesthood of all be- 
lievers and the art of music. Both 
have become a part of our great herit- 
age, both exalt and inspire us as chil- 
dren of God and as beneficiaries of an 
inheritance incorruptible and unde- 


filed.6 


6 The Musical Heritage of the Church, 
Valparaiso University Pamphlet Series No. 2, 
ed. Theodore Hoelty-Nickel (Valparaiso, 
Ind.: Valparaiso University, 1946), p. 96. 


The place of an anthem is to bring beauty heard to the direct aid of the 
worshipers in the same way as church architecture and stained glass bring 
beauty seen to their aid. The anthem should definitely, and by all concerned, 
be conceived, selected, and prepared each week to dispose the mind of the 
hearers to worship. — The Church Anthem Book 


I have never paid much attention to the “quality” of a choral candidate’s 
voice. I am much more influenced by the extent of his desire to sing, and 
by his interest in music. — Archibald T. Davison 


Good singing may be said to be primarily dependent upon “attack” and its 
reverse “release.” Insufficient attention to these points will be found to be 
the cause of many of the ills that choral singing is heir to. — Henry Coleman 


What a church sings is the very core of its faith and life; and what kind of 
music a congregation hears determines the musical taste and level of its mem- 
bership. — Ludwig Fuerbringer (translation by Herbert D. Bruening) 


Your music must be kept noble and good. If your children hear Wagner 
and the other great masters in their schools, they will not be satisfied with 
“Pull for the Shore” in the church. — Faunce 


There is no organ piece of Bach which cannot be played with completeness 
upon an adequately designed two-manual-and-pedal organ — Bach never had 
more than a two-manual-and-pedal organ at his disposal. — Gilman Chase 


A picture frame, however well designed, is not, or should not be, of more 
importance than the picture itself: and Handel’s concertos were the frames, 
in which the several acts of his oratorios were set. — C. F. Abdy Williams 


The Church Composer and the Contemporary 
Musical Scene 


RicHarD HILLERT 


(Prepared for, and presented at, the 15th Annual Valparaiso University Church Music Semi- 
nar, held at Concordia Senior College, Fort Wayne, Indiana, April 9—11, 1959.) 


In his comments about the blessing 
that contemporary music had re- 
ceived in Pius XII’s encyclical the 
Mediator Dei, Virgil Thomson wrote 
in 1948: “No major musical power is 
today vowed to musical reaction save 
the Soviet government and possibly 
the American films.”! Since neither 
American film nor Soviet music has 
made a consistently notable contribu- 
tion to the music of our time, Mr. 
Thomson’s observation is still quite 
possibly true. 

The unfortunate fact is, however, 
that neither has the church made con- 
sistently notable contributions to the 
music of our time, in spite of official 
Catholic sanction (with certain reser- 
vations) and in spite of the fact that 
Protestants and even Lutherans today 
find it fashionable to agree that con- 
temporary techniques should be ad- 
mitted to church composition. The 
contemporary musical world has dem- 
onstrated that it can get along with- 
out either the Soviet government or 
the American films; we are not seri- 
ously concerned about them. But as 
church musicians we regret that the 
church should get along without con- 
temporary music, and we regret, too, 
that contemporary music should get 
along without the church. In part, 
this concern has an historical basis: 
the realization that the great religious 


1 Virgil Thomson, Music Right and Left 
(New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1951) 
p- 200. 
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music of the past was always in the 
front ranks of contemporary art. 


This is the one constant pattern 
that is discernible in the historical 
periods that saw the production of 
the great masterworks of religious 
music: the continuous exchange of 
material and device between sacred 
and secular usage. Under the circum- 
stance of one common, all-inclusive 
style, sacred and secular music were 
able to borrow liberally from each 
other. The ars nova of the early 14th 
century was primarily a secular move- 
ment, but by the middle of the cen- 
tury the motet-ballad style had made 
its appearance in the church. Luther’s 
recommendations, including the fa- 
mous one about the church’s proper 
attitude toward using the devil’s bet- 
ter tunes instigated an upsurge of 
activity within the Lutheran Church. 
When, through the decisions of the 
Council of Trent, the Catholic Church 
attempted to “purify” church music, 
some of her better composers turned 
to the market place and were pro- 
voked into the invention of secular 
opera. And in turn the real originality 
of 17th-century operatic style caused 
its adoption for religious usage within 
25 years, and introduced some of the 
chief stylistic features of the baroque 
era. More recently the modernization 
of plain chant in the Catholic Church 
made possible the writing of much of 
the music of the French Impression- 
ists, although it has failed to influence 
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the production of a first-class piece 
of church music. In our own century 
the musicological restoration of the 
music of Machaut and Dufay has in- 
fluenced the stylistic practices of such 
modernists as Weborn and Stravinsky. 

While the secular music of our cen- 
tury has continued to draw and en- 
large upon the materials and devices 
of both sacred and secular music of 
all periods, most of the sacred music 
of our time has persisted in literal 
simulation of merely some sectarian 
aspects of the whole art. By the fail- 
ure of our contemporary religious 
music to employ the real idioms of 
contemporary music and by its re- 
luctance to participate in the adven- 
tures of 20th-century music, sacred 
music has come to exist outside the 
mainstream of contemporary music, 
tolerated by the musical world as 
a necessary but insignificant adjunct. 

An erroneous conception of what 
constitutes sacred and secular style 
has been one of the symptoms afflict- 
ing and limiting the creative efforts 
of our religious composers, with the 
result that much of our contemporary 
religious music making is, like that of 
the 19th century, often timorous and 
unimaginative. It is marked by a so- 
briety and inexpressiveness that be- 
lies our observance of the sacred 
injunction to make a joyful noise unto 
the Lord. At its very best it is respect- 
able, but its respectability is induced 
often by scholarly rather than artistic 
considerations. The best composers 
of our time have certainly tended to 
reserve their more joyful noises for 
secular occasions. 

Although we may acknowledge the 
fact that there is no basis for such 
categorization between the sacred and 


secular in any of the arts, in practice 
we have preferred the more comfort- 
able, less problematical condition of 
surrounding ourselves with the sacred 
musical treasures of the past. In doing 
this we have sought to avoid the cru- 
cial problems of contemporary church 
music. 

It is not our main purpose here to 
formulate an indictment against our 
situation with regard to contemporary 
music in the church. The problem is 
simple to present, and it is as easy to 
oversimplify it as it is difficult to offer 
a solution. For the real and final solu- 
tion to our musical problems is not 
a purely musical one. With excep- 
tional insight Paul Henry Lang has 
written: 

.. . the problem of church music is 

the problem of the church itself. We 

may give correct and highly artistic 
performances of the great church art 
of the past and thereby accomplish 

a serious cultural deed, but religion 

is neither retrospective nor archaic, it 

must be living to inspire a living art.? 
Professor Lang is writing here about 
the state of church music in the 19th 
century, but the principles he affirms 
are completely relevant to the church 
and its art in any period of time. The 
problems we face in American Lu- 
theranism today, even in the area of 
church music, will not be solved if 
such vital and living spirituality does 
not exist. 

It is beyond our powers, then, to 
legislate or to pass resolutions about 
how to write contemporary religious 
music or to determine along what 
lines it should develop. We cannot 


2 Paul Henry Lang, Music in Western 
Civilization (New York: W. W. Norton and 
Company, Inc., 1941), p. 1,008. Italics R. H. 
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quickly devise by formula something 
which can only be built up slowly and 
with much patience, and we cannot 
impose self-consciously upon music 
something that can only come from 
within. The contemporary religious 
composers problems will not be 
solved by a sudden U-turn decision 
to write his sacred music in the style 
of modern secular music, for personal 
style will also come from within. 
Music written in a contemporary lan- 
guage can be communicative only if 
its composer speaks that language 
with naturalness and conviction and 
without artificiality. 

The problems of the church com- 
poser today involve also a great deal 
more than a simple concern for the 
practicalities of writing and perform- 
ance. They are intricately involved 
with the general and specific problems 
of contemporary art and culture. We 
cannot evade these interrelationships 
any more than the contemporary 
church can evade or minimize the 
difficulties under which it labors in 
our society. The so-called mass public 
is something new on the cultural 
scene, unique in the 20th century, 
having been created artificially not 
only by mass means of communication 
but less directly by other forces — po- 
litical, economic, and social — as well. 
Since this mass public is basically tra- 
ditionless and rejects the real values 
of “high art,” a kind of cultural media- 
tion is imposed by which the forms of 
high art are imitated and exploited in 
a zeal to make them more palatable.* 
The process of satisfying the cultural 


3 William Phillips, “The American Es- 
tablishment,” Partisan Review, XXVI, 1 
(Winter 1959), pp. 107—116. 
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needs of this mass public has become 
in our country a major business enter- 
prise. This popularizing of culture 
has come to include certain phases of 
contemporary art, so that Picasso and 
early Stravinsky, to mention two obvi- 
ous examples, have become eminently 
salable. But there is little evidence 
that such mass exposure has improved 
the real quality of our culture. And 
since the values of art have come 
more and more to be measured by 
their salability, the entire process has 
made the position of the serious crea- 
tor more difficult. 

Our musical predicament, there- 
fore, whether in or out of the church, 
is part of the problem of modern cul- 
ture in general. The purely musical 
problems of the church composer are 
basically the ones faced by other com- 
posers. The composer of today, writ- 
ing in the “advanced” idioms, soon 
discovers that his music has very lit- 
tle to do with the “taste of the ma- 
jority,” on which most of our con- 
temporary organized musical life is 
based. Thus the problem of com- 
munication, of bridging the gap, be- 
tween the composer and his hearers 
is a particularly vexing one during 
a period such as ours, which has seen 
the revision of the whole syntax of 
music. The American composer 
Roger Sessions recently described our 
present situation when he suggested 
that 

. music is undergoing one of its 
major upheavals, at least comparable 
to that brought about by the discovery 
of polyphony in the ninth century, or 
by the whole set of changes which 
took place roughly around the six- 


teenth. Future historians may con- 
ceivably find that the present trans- 
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formation is more profound than 

either of the other two.4 
These changes, Mr. Sessions seems to 
imply, define the nature of the pro- 
found challenges that meet the com- 
poser of today, making necessary 
therefore “a searching reappraisal not 
only of traditional ideas but even of 
those underlying assumptions which 
have always been taken for granted 
as irreducible; for such a situation 
brings with it inevitably a completely 
new set of requirements.”® 

While some of us may feel that 
Mr. Sessions’ analysis is a rather 
sweeping exaggeration, it is evident 
that no real composer of today can 
fail to reflect, in some measure, these 
changes that characterize 20th-cen- 
tury music. The harmonic and con- 
trapuntal anachronisms found in some 
of our contemporary church music be- 
tray a shallow innocence of what has 
happened to music in our times. The 
implication here is not that the com- 
poser will follow blindly the whims 
of every current fad or that he must 
be brought into conformity with con- 
temporary styles at the expense of his 
individuality. On the contrary, if he 
is a writer of high individuality this 
problem will not exist, and his lan- 
guage is more likely to be formed in 
the idioms of the more advanced tech- 
niques of his day. An assumed indi- 
viduality that is oblivious of the 20th 
century constitutes a brand of radical- 
ism that amounts simply to an easy 
escape from the critical problems of 
contemporary music, and too often 
such radicalism is grounded in ig- 


4 Roger Sessions, “Song and Pattern in 
Music Today,” The Score, No. 17 (Septem- 
ber 1956), pp. 73—84. 

5 Ibid. p. 84. 
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norance of these problems. If we are 
going to reject the techniques of con- 
temporary music we must have a bet- 
ter reason for doing so than our inex- 
perience with their various facets or 
ignorance of how these techniques can 
be used. There is nothing wrong with 
rejecting the composition methods of 
the 12-tone technique or of serialism 
or neoclassicism; but this rejection 
should be made on the basis of 
a working knowledge of them that 
can come only with genuine and seri- 
ous efforts in the actual manipulation 
of the musical materials. 

Thanks to the labors of the musicol- 
ogists the composer has available to- 
day a greater variety of idioms and 
formal procedures than he ever had 
before. Most of the procedures of 
contemporary music can be roughly 
classified as follows: ® 

1. Neoclassicism, which had its be- 
ginning in the 1920s with the “Back 
to Bach” movement. Stravinsky and 
Hindemith were then its chief prac- 
titioners, but the aesthetic, which is 
basically a conscious, personal trans- 
formation of an established style of 
the past, has had its influence on much 
of the music written within the last 
30 years. The approach has come to 
embrace any era of music history: 
the neorenaissance, the neobaroque, 
the neoromantic, the neoimpression- 
istic, and more recently even the neo- 
expressionistic. 

2. Dodecaphonism, which includes 
any music written with the conscious 
aim of avoiding the sounds of tertial 
harmony, or tonality as it is conven- 
tionally understood. This is most com- 
monly achieved by the utilization of 
some form of serialism, such as 


6 There are, of course, other possibilities 
for classifying the techniques and_proce- 
dures of contemporary composition. For the 
sake of brevity and conciseness the present 
categorization is an oversimplification. 
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Schoenberg’s 12-tone system. Most of 
the younger composers of today em- 
ploy some form of serialism with vary- 
ing degrees of rigorousness. 

3. The use of folk materials, some- 
times exotic, either as quotation (as 
with Charles Ives) or as raw material 
(as in Bartok and Copland). 

This divergence of modern style is 
very apparent and sometimes confus- 
ing to us today. But with closer in- 
spection these styles become more 
similar than dissimilar, and we may 
eventually come to see greater simi- 
larities than the glaring differences 
that often appear on the surface. 
There are other, more general, tend- 
encies that characterize the music of 
our time. There is the widespread 
urge to control and predetermine 
every aspect of a piece of music (this 
is one of the main purposes of em- 
ploying the serial techniques); the 
exaggerated belief in the efficacy of 
musical analysis (as if the music were 
written with analysis as its objective) ; 
and the denial of the validity of what 
is called “expression” in music (which 
accounts for the sterility of much neo- 
classical music). These are attitudes 
for good or ill that govern the work- 
ings of many of our contemporary 
composers.’ Hindemith’s attempt to 
“prove” musical values on the basis of 
the overtone series and the numerous 
so-called systems of composition are 
all symptomatic of an age that often 
equates scientific quantity with aes- 
thetic quality. These are factors, how- 
ever, that relate to principles and 
criteria rather than to results. We 
must not be misled in our criticism 
of these principles, no matter how de- 
fective they may seem. Quite un- 


7 Sessions, op. cit. 
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sound principles have often proved 
most fruitful as working bases for 
a composer. 

This is, then, the contemporary 
musical scene in which the composer 
of today, including the church com- 
poser, finds himself and to which he 
must naturally tend to orientate him- 
self. While the contemporary Lu- 
theran composer has many problems 
in common with all contemporary 
composers, and with all contemporary 
church composers, he also has partic- 
ular problems that relate to his own 
situation. These problems, as we have 
tried to show, are not really separable 
from the mainstream of contemporary 
music, 

In spite of some of the disparaging 
allusions that have been made here 
about our tendency toward overven- 
eration of our glorious past and our 
unfortunate discrimination against the 
present, it is possible that the Lu- 
theran church composer is in a com- 
paratively favorable position to pro- 
duce significant church music today. 
But to do so he will need to cultivate 
a proper perspective toward contem- 
porary music on the one hand and 
toward the Lutheran traditions on the 
other. This is possible precisely be- 
cause we have a tradition by which 
we can identify ourselves. We are 
not traditionless as is the new mass 
public in our society today. We are 
not traditionless as are many of our 
artists in the secular field who have 
lost a sense of spiritual, hence also 
artistic and intellectual security. We 
have, moreover, re-established contact 
with this tradition under the leader- 
ship of informed musical scholarship. 


While we must have composers who 
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are properly oriented toward today’s 
scene in its many aspects, we must 
also acknowledge the necessity for 
a whole musical superstructure within 
the church, which is a prerequisite to 
the production of significant original 
church composition. We must have 
the musicologists who point to our 
heritage and who lead us to a more 
definitive understanding of it; we 
must have the music editors who will 
provide the materials that make it 
possible to perform and hear the mu- 
sic of our heritage; we must have the 
publishers who are willing to risk pub- 
lication of music that is not easily dis- 
seminated to a large purchasing pub- 
lic; we must have in our worshipers 
a sense of liturgical decorum that will 
admit for church usage the highest 
art as an expression of man’s devotion 
to God. And we must have the con- 
ductors, instrumentalists, singers, and 
teachers who are willing to expend 
time and effort in learning and under- 
standing unfamiliar idioms of the past 
and especially of the present. 

Having established such a super- 
structure (as I believe we have) and 
having re-established contact with 
a valid artistic heritage, we must then 
also assume the proper perspective 
about that tradition. Briefly, we must 
cease to regard it academically. An 
awareness of tradition does not simply 
imply an antiquarian preoccupation 
with our musical past, or an imitation 
of past models in some pleasing form 
of archaeological reconstruction. Our 
Lutheran tradition, as the traditional 
in any art form, has more to offer than 
a mere means which can be imitated 
in some form. The real sense of tradi- 
tion consists not in preserving a form 
or a set of forms but in keeping alive 
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an interest in the solution of contem- 
porary problems in contemporary 
terms and materials. The great men 
who created the Lutheran tradition — 
men like Luther, Walther, Schuetz, 
Scheidt, Buxtehude, and Bach — were 
men who solved their musical prob- 
lems in terms that were relevant to 
their own contemporary situation. 
Our tradition, any tradition, is time- 
less, but the surface aspect by which 
this tradition is transmitted must be 
a constantly changing one. The sur- 
face aspect, that is, the form, the style, 
the instrumentation, the materials and 
their treatment, the sounds that the 
music makes, will be rooted in and 
reflect the time in which the work is 
produced. As James Johnson Sweeney 
has written of all the arts in the con- 
temporary scene: 
. . . from period to period, from day 
to day, all art that is not plagiarism 
must be different in surface aspect 
from all art that preceded it. And to 
keep familiar with its living changes 
we must keep in touch with them. 
If we do not, we will always be sur- 
prised at what has taken place in our 
absence.8 
The next step forward in music that 
is destined for church usage, even in 
the Lutheran Church, is full employ- 
ment of contemporary techniques. 
And it will be the truly contemporary 
composer who will be at the same 
time the real traditionalist. Our Lu- 
theran tradition is wide enough and 
vital enough for living composers who 
can write living religious music for 
live worshipers. 


8 James Johnson Sweeney, “The Literary 
Artist and the Other Arts,” Spiritual Prob- 
lems in Contemporary Literature, ed. Stanley 
Romaine Hopper (New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1957), p. 8. 
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A MEMO FROM MO 
October 1, 1959 


Dear Carlyle: 


The other day I heard one of those lectures again. You know, the kind 
that leaves a person somewhat shaken, not because of any boredom induced 
by the lecturer’s desert-dry tones but because of the lecturer’s ability to knock 
the props out from under one’s cherished notions. 


Let me share the lecturer with you, even though second-hand. Our man is 
the dean of a famous New England graduate school of education. And under 
the title of “Economy in Education” he gave us four “Unstated Assumptions 
in American Education” — none of which he has much use for. 


Assumption No. 1 can be phrased this way: It is impossible for some people 
to learn some subjects. This, the dean contended, is just not so. We can teach 
any reasonably normal person anything, provided we are willing to pay the 
price (money, time, effort, etc.) and provided we are willing to stop letting 
I. Q. tests become our masters, telling us what we can and what we cannot 
do — or what our pupils can and cannot do. 


The second assumption the dean belabored is this: The rapid expansion of 
knowledge demands an extension of the number of years spent in school. This 
point of view is indefensible in the dean’s opinion. Just adding two or four or 
six years to a child’s formal schooling is in many ways the easy way out, not 
the intelligent way out. In fact, sometimes years are added to school life 
because of reasons foreign to education; e. g.: to keep young people off the 
labor market. All in all, we can teach more in less time to most people if we 
are willing to re-examine, reselect, and reorganize — on a continuous basis — 
the content of our curriculums. 

As for Assumption No. 3, the dean described this as the widespread con- 
viction that learning takes place best in groups of 380. This is not necessarily 
so. While some kinds of instruction may be most profitable under such ad- 
ministrative arrangements, other kinds may be better carried out with groups 
of 100 and more. Still other instruction may require a single learner or four 
or five learners. The point is, to assume that all instruction is best done in 30- 
pupil lots is to assume the untested and the unproved. 


Finally, Assumption No.4: What we (adults) think is hard to learn is 
necessarily going to be hard for our children to learn. Why should this be so? 
Just because Pa has trouble with atomic physics is no reason why his 12-year- 
old Ralph should have. And just because Ma thinks advanced Russian to be 
a hopeless impossibility is no reason why fifth-grade Maisie cannot be helped 
to carry on a conversation with Comrade Khrushchev. 

These, in brief, were the dean’s remarks. Though particularly directed at 
American public school educators, these critical comments ought to make Lu- 
theran educators, whether on the elementary, secondary, college, or graduate 
level, prick up their ears. For certainly most of us have consciously or un- 
consciously operated on the basis of the four assumptions in question. 


What to do about it? Wish I knew. I’m all confused. Maybe I’ll ask our 
teachers’ conference program committee to schedule a discussion of these re- 
marks at an early date. Or maybe I'll forget about the dean and stop going to 
lectures altogether. After all, my rut is so comfortable. 


Uneasily yours, 
MO 


—————_—__—_———X—______ 


LUTHERAN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


News of the workings of the LEA, an association of Lutheran educators devoted 
to the advancement of Christian education through: 


LEADERSHIP SERVICE 


OBJECTIVES OF THE ASSOCIATION 


In each of the ten issues of Lu- 
THERAN Epucation during the 1959 to 
1960 season, a brief comment will be 
given on the ten aims, or objectives, 
of the association. These objectives 
were formulated in 1944 when the 
LEA was organized. The second ob- 
jective is to stimulate the latent power 
of the church's teaching personnel. 

The annual LEA convention is an 
occasion for Lutherans to stimulate 
one another in lively discussion, 
speeches, fellowship, worship, and 
sharing of experiences. By providing 
the journal LuTHERAN EpvucaTIoN, as 
part of the membership fee, we indi- 
rectly stimulate educators to “pull 
themselves up by their own boot- 
straps.” The LEA Editorial Commit- 
tee is keenly aware of the fact that 
about 80 per cent of the association 
members are teachers. Consequently 
yearbooks are intended mainly for the 
professional educators. 

At the recent 1959 LEA convention, 
resolution 3 calls for researches and 
studies by individuals and staffs of 
Lutheran schools throughout Synod. 
Much stimulation will come from 
such sharing. Should you feel the 
urge to contribute, let your LEA 
Board hear from you on this objective. 


NEW MEN TAKE OFFICE 


Immediately after the annual con- 
vention in the year of LEA elections, 
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PROMOTION RESEARCH 


the new leaders of the LEA take of- 
fice. At the closing service in the new 
Valpo Chapel, Pastor Roeder installed 
the following new officers: 


President: Donald E. Behnken 
Secretary: Norman J. Rogers 
Fin. Sec’y: Ralph Reinke 


Members at Large 
Pastor: John W. Klotz 
Teachers: Walter H. Christian 
Robert A. Greising 
Laymen: Victor Albrecht 
Adolf Rittmueller 


A comparatively large group of lead- 
ers were re-elected this past spring: 
Vice-president: Lewis J. Kuehm; 
treasurer: Waldemar D. Bloch; mem- 
bers at large: Pastors Roland H. Se- 
boldt and N. S. Tjernagel, Teacher 
Walter Dobberfuhl, and Layman Dr. 
John Pletz, Jr. 

The LEA Board meets on the sec- 
ond Thursday of each month from 
4:30 to about 7:30 P. M. The pattern 
of the meeting is (1) general session, 
(2) committee meeting at supper, 
and (8) general session for considera- 
tion of recommendations from the 
three main committees. Committee 
reports are written into the minutes. 
The following groups are always in- 
vited to send representation to board 
meetings: 

Synod’s Board of Parish Education 

Superintendents’ Conference 
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Lutheran High School Association 

Board for Higher Education 

St. Louis and Springfield Seminaries 

Seward and River Forest Teachers 
Colleges 

Valparaiso University 


The men from these groups lend a 
valuable influence to the functioning 
association. These leaders listed above 
are dedicated to carrying out the 
directives of the association. 


RESOLVED TO... . 


In all there were ten resolutions 
presented to the LEA at the conven- 
tion. The committee, consisting of 
Edward Krueger, Erich Helge, and 
Mrs. Shirley Wallace, did an effective 
job preparing the ideas given to them 
by various members. In addition to 
the “thank you” type, the following 
resolutions were approved by the as- 
sociation: 

No.1—Change in NLPTL 

(now an associate) 


No. 2—LEA constitution and bylaw 
changes (due to approval of revised 
NLPTL constitution and to clarify 
the setup of the annual convention 
committee ) 


status 


No. 8— Research survey (calling for 
the listing of research and study 
being done by staffs, to be shared) 


No. 6—Grants for the LEA (board 
instructed to secure funds) 


No. 7 — Service survey (board to con- 
duct a survey to determine better 
service role of the LEA to teachers, 
why some do not join, and why 
some do not attend annual conven- 
tion) 

No. 8 — Executive secretary of the 
LEA (board to explore possibility 
of a part-time executive and, if 
feasible, be empowered to act) 


No. 10 — Approval of NLPTL consti- 


[October 


tution (necessary according to LEA 

constitution; indicates mutual rela- 

tionship and concern) 
The LEA Board, at the September 
meeting, reorganized to fill the three 
main committees — business, editorial, 
and promotion. From the above list 
of resolutions it is easy to see that 
the next three years will be busy ones 
for board and members. 


CONVENTION HIGHLIGHTS 


Valparaiso University and its staff 
took good care of us at the conven- 
tion. The accommodations and food 
service were fine. The program, as 
always, was top-notch. General com- 
ments were that “we wished we could 
have attended more of the discus- 
sions, but they were scheduled at the 
same time.” In each devotion the 
speakers elaborated on a theme. Mrs. 
Ellen Jagow on the topic “Disciplines 
in Life” gave both parents and teach- 
ers a new look at leading children to 
live in Christ. The Monday evening 
banquet, with Elmer Kraemer’s topic, 
“Responsibilities in Life,” was a well- 
toned evening of fellowship and en- 
joyment. Dr. Milton Marten’s wit as 
master of ceremonies, the singing led 
by Prof. Norman Hannewald, and the 
piano hysterics by Dr. Hoelty-Nickel 
made the 1959 convention banquet an 
event to be cherished in mind and 
heart. The convention time went by 
so fast that Tuesday afternoon came 
all too quickly. Yet it was a worthy 
afternoon highlighted by a _ panel 
made up of a father, mother, pastor, 
and teacher, led by Walter Hartkopf. 
Panel members were Thornton An- 
drus (father of a Lutheran high 
school student), Mrs. Ruth Rambeau 
(a mother), Rev. Enno Gahl (pastor), 
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and Miss Mae Moskopf (a Lutheran 
elementary school teacher). 

Your personal evaluations are im- 
portant for guiding next year’s con- 
vention. If you have not yet done so, 
please send the comments and sug- 
gestions to the convention chairman, 
Robert Schlesselman, L. C. W. A., Ad- 
dison, Ill. 

The study groups, a new change in 
the LEA section for this year, seemed 
to be well received. The nine leaders 
directed the study and discussion into 
many channels still new to many edu- 
cators. Some comments on the study 
groups suggest that the time should 
be limited to one afternoon or should 
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permit attendance at two different 
groups. Let the LEA Board hear 
from you so that plans for next year 
may be made. 


EVERY PROFESSIONAL LUTHERAN 
TEACHER A MEMBER 

This is truly a 100 per cent ideal. 
Yet this is a goal toward which we 
all must continue to strive. Along 
with this aim should go the idea of 
continued in-service growth. Don't 
just share your copy, but enlist an 
active, convention-attending member. 
Aim to have your staff represented at 
the 1960 LEA convention. 


Lewis J. KuUEHM 


Delinquency Roots 


Man is a moralizing being, something which will never be discovered in 
the laboratories of animal experimentation. That man is a moral being who 
develops moral codes can be demonstrated in almost any society at any time. 

The question whether man has an inborn sense of right and wrong must 
ultimately be answered in the light of man’s moralizing nature. If a society 
operates on the premise of individual and in-group advantages, without recog- 
nizing right and wrong as moral necessities, it will be a ruthless society which 
will eventually destroy itself. A society or in-group which follows the “I want 
this, but I don’t want you to do that” pattern of morality will at best develop 


a pseudo form of morality. 


The fact that man may not recognize any absoluteness in right or wrong, 
or that he cannot, because of his own conscious and unconscious prejudices, 
apprehend the true meaning of the divine law, does not destroy the divine 
law or whatever is left of it in his own heart. 

If a child jumps from a 20-foot perch he takes the consequences of his 
action. The consequences are immediately observable. If an unemployed 
worker says he would not give a 65-year-old man, dying from thirst, a drink, 
he will eventually reap the consequences of his moral attitude. What these 
consequences may be is neither immediately observable nor predictable. 


ALFRED SCHMIEDING 


Our Contributors 


Ricuarp R. CAEMMERER, chairman of department of practical theology, Concordia Seminary, 


St. Louis, Mo. 


A. G. Hurcui, academic dean, Concordia Teachers College, River Forest, Il. 


Cart L. Waxpscumuwt, chairman of music division, Concordia Teachers College, River 


Forest, Ill. 


Vicror G. Hi~pner, professor of music, Concordia Teachers College, River Forest, IIL, 
chairman of editorial committee for the new music education series. 


Ricuarp Hiert, teacher and organist-choirmaster, Trinity Lutheran, Wausau, Wis. 


————— eee 


CURRENT BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


The editorial group does not propose to abstract or review, but merely to supply descrip- 
tive notes which will aid teachers in selecting materials to meet their particular problems, 
needs, and interests. 

Listing of a title does not constitute unqualified endorsement. 

Your public library will gladly co-operate in making many of the books available to you. 

The prices listed are the current list prices. 


Contributors: Herbert D. Bruening, Albert E. Glock, K. Heinitz, Frederick H. Pralle, E. H. 
Ruprecht, Reuben V. Stohs 
BOOKS 


EDUCATION 


RECREATION AND THE LOCAL CHURCH. By Clemens, Tully, and Crill. Elgin: 
Brethren Publishing House. $2.75. 


This book has much to offer in regard to the recreational phase of our parish youth 
programs. As stated in the Preface, “in the church recreation field it is difficult to find 
a book thoroughly describing a church recreation program built around a Christian philos- 
ophy and sound recreation principles.” 

This book is a fine effort by the Church of the Brethren to fuse a Christian philosophy 
and general recreation principles into a basis for a church recreation program. Perhaps in 
certain specific areas a greater concern for detail would have enhanced the manuscript. For 
the most part, however, it is a significant contribution to church recreation. 

Parishes with established recreation programs will find the book a good source for 
new ideas. Those in the planning stages will find the basic principles on which to build 
their recreation program. RSVas: 


UNDERSTANDING BOYS. By Clarence G. Moser. Association Press, 1953. 190 pages. 
$2.50. UNDERSTANDING GIRLS. By Clarence G. Moser. Association Press, 1957. 
252 pages. $3.50; the two illus. with diagrams. 


The author’s intention is to help parents and friends of boys and girls to understand 
children through infancy, childhood, and adolescence, so that they may be aided in grow- 
ing wisely and happily through these years to maturity. The author has condensed the 
studies of childhood and adolescence —the work of authorities in this field —and now 
presents the knowledge according to his own organization in a popular manner without 
losing the pith of that careful research. Both books will help parents, teachers, and youth 
workers recall and interpret the development tasks which children and youth need to master 
to achieve successful adulthood. E. H.R. 


DARIUS THE MEDE: A STUDY IN HISTORICAL IDENTIFICATION. By John C. 
Whitcomb. Grand Rapids: Wm. C. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1959. $2.75. 


Lack of detailed knowledge of the ancient world has often been the only basis for his- 
torical theories to make sense out of the equally sparse data provided by the Scriptures. 
A case in point is the identification of Darius the Mede in Daniel 6. The Biblical text sug- 
gests that “Darius” is earlier than, or contemporary with, Cyrus. Yet there is no place for 
a Medo-Persian king between Nabonidus (last of the Neo-Babylonian kings) and Cyrus II 
(the Great). Nor is there evidence of a Median kingdom contemporary with the early 
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phases of the reign of Cyrus. The solution proposed by Whitcomb in this closely argued 
and carefully documented statement is that Gubaru, pahdt (governor) of the province of 
Babylon (including Babylonia, Syria, Phoenicia, and Palestine) is the “Darius the Mede” 
of Daniel 6. “Darius” is an honorific title given to the vice-king in Babylon. The sources 
show that Cyrus ruled the vast Persian empire from his capital in Ecbatana (300 miles NE 
of Babylon as the crow flies), while Gubaru was the king of Babylon ruling with an iron 
hand. To establish this hypothesis the author sets forth the Biblical data as well as the 
cuneiform source material in the first two chapters. Chapter 3 is an effort to draw out 
the historical implications of the cuneiform sources. In Chapter 4 Whitcomb wrestles with 
H. H. Rowley’s four objections to this identification. In this the writer is eminently suc- 
cessful, although there are important differences between the starting points of both men. 
In Chapter 5 the writer considers the only other live options (in his opinion). Darius the 
Mede is Cambyses (defended nobly by Charles Boutflour, 1923) and identical with Cyrus 
himself (so D. J. Wiseman, 1957). That the writer of Daniel was dealing with authentic 
historical material is the subject of Chapter 5. A summary of conclusions and three helpful 
appendices bring the study to a conclusion. 

This document belongs to a class of scholarly efforts to delineate the historical possibili- 
ties (the “could have been’s”) brought to light by a careful interpretation of sources. This 
kind of study also illustrates a) the wealth of new material available to illumine the world 
of the Bible, and b) that one can hardly hope to contribute anything to the discussion 
without a careful study of the primary sources. 

One fortunate feature of the book is the emphasis on Daniel as literal history, with the 
result that nowhere is there any attempt to reckon with the “apocalyptic” nature of the 
book. The author of this essay has clearly shown that the Book of Daniel displays an 
understanding of Persian history in the 6th century B.C. The larger problem remains. 
What use did the writer make of his history? What was his purpose in writing? A.G. 


THE JOURNALS OF KIERKEGAARD. Translated, selected, and with an introduction 
by Alexander Dru. New York: Harper Torchbooks, Harper & Brothers, 1959. 254 
pages. $1.45. 


Alexander Dru has selected and translated pages from the 10-volume “Journals” which 
the Danish Lutheran philosopher-theologian Soren Kierkegaard kept from 1835 to 1854. 
This is an excellent introduction to the writings and thought of Kierkegaard. 

Here are a few samples of the incisiveness of his thought. “If Christ is to come and 
take up His abode in me, it must happen according to the title of today’s Gospel: Christ 
came in through locked doors,” page 58. 

“Fixed ideas are like cramp in foot —the best cure is to stamp on it,” page 59. 

“God creates out of nothing, wonderful, you say. Yes, to be sure, but He does what 
is still more wonderful: He makes saints out of sinners,” page 59. 

“If human science refuses to understand that there is something which it cannot under- 
stand, or better still, there is something about which it clearly understands that it cannot 
understand it — then all is confusion,” page 117. 

“If Christ has been merely a man then Peter would clearly have not denied Him,” 
page 129. 

With similar expressiveness Kierkegaard comments on the church, providence of God, 
redemption, passion, prayer, provincialism, forgiveness of sins, and much more. 

His existentialism is seen in a statement like this: “The result of human progress is 
that everything becomes thinner and thinner — the result of divine providence is to make 
everything more inward,” page 135. 

These excerpts from the “Journals” and the introduction to Kierkegaard’s life by A. Dru 
show vividly that a flaming spirit here honestly deals with many things on a vast scale. 
This is a good sample of the extraordinary ideas of Kierkegaard which are having a pro- 
found and growing influence in recent years. rade Te: 
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GOD, SEX AND YOUTH. By Wm. E. Hulme. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1959. 179 pages. $2.95. 


Written for the teen-ager, God, Sex and Youth, an honest discussion of problems that 
face young people, reveals the author’s sensitivity to the counselee’s desire for self-respect. 
A young person in reading this book will not feel that he is being “told” or that his problems 
are being overly simplified. As to the purpose of the book Hulme states: “Together we 
are going to look into the Christian view of sex and see how it relates to our life with others, 
and with ourselves, and to our future.” (P. 14) 

In consideration of the four qualities of character — honesty, wisdom, strength, love — 
that are relevant for courtship and marriage, the author centers the emphasis on Christian 
love and forgiveness. Writing about guilt, he observes: “Unfortunately, in our culture re- 
ligion and Christianity are too often thought of as synonymous. Actually Christianity centers 
in the solution of guilt, not in the fixation of it. Whenever we see guilt pile up and 
become destructive in its influence, we see a person who is in need of the good news of 
Christianity, not one who has it.” (P.76) 

The book is well-written and should be a profitable reading experience for young people 
and perhaps for parents as well. K. H. 


ILLUSTRATIONS FROM BIBLICAL ARCHAEOLOGY. By D. J. Wiseman. Grand 
Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publ. Co., 1938. $3.50. 


This book is a tour through a Bible lands museum conducted by an informed and 
experienced guide. Of the possible thousands author Wiseman (Asst. Keeper, Dept. of 
Western Asiatic Antiquities, the British Museum) has chosen 117 monuments and artifacts 
to document the cultural life in the Near East in Biblical days (2000 B.C. to 100 A. D.). 

The book opens with a chapter on the Middle Bronze Age heritage which sets the stage 
for the Patriarchs. A section on the Patriarchs is followed by three chapters covering the 
Old Testament from the Exodus through the Exile. One chapter deals with the Roman 
world of the New Testament. Archaeological “methods and results” occupies the author 
in Chapter 7, followed by a very well selected bibliography. 

Both the scholarship and the bookcraft are a delight. The photographic reproduction 
rivals that of the Grollenberg Bible Atlas (Nelson, 1956). It is also obvious on every page 
that the writer has firsthand knowledge of the material. It is particularly important in this 
difficult field to have a competent guide. For those taking the first look into Biblical 
archaeology, an important new area of Biblical studies, this is an excellent, fascinating 
introduction. Even high school students interested in history will thrill to this kind of book. 

Three minor criticisms may not be out of place: 1) Four paragraphs dealing with the 
Conquest, Settlement, Judges, and Monarchy is a bit scanty even for a cursory review. 
2) In this period (Late Bronze, 1550 B. C. to 1200 B.C.) a picture of a Canaanite temple 
would be especially helpful. In fact, Illus. 112 (Canaanite shrine at Hazor) is the only 
picture of cult objects in the book. 3) An error on p.58 may be noted in two differing 
sets of dates for Jeroboam II. A. G. 


CONCORDANCE to The Lutheran Hymnal. Compiled by E. V. Haserodt. St. Louis, Mo.: 
Concordia Publishing House, 1956. 672 pages. $4.75. 


From the author’s introduction we note the following purposes of this Concordance: 


1. To supplement the very much limited Topical Index on pages 837 and 838 of The 
Lutheran Hymnal; 


2. To facilitate the selection of appropriate hymns to be used in the service; 


3. To give the connection in which major words — nouns, verbs, adjectives, etc. — of 
hymns are used; 
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4. To locate readily suitable stanzas for quotation in the body of the sermon; 


5. To use the Concordance in preparation for pastoral work (visiting the sick, com- 
forting the distressed, cheering the saddened, strengthening the weak, bringing peace to 
the worried and the careworn, silencing the murmuring, etc. ); 

6. To aid us in finding beautiful and poetic expressions as substitutes for more 
prosaic ones; 


7. To find suitable hymns and prayers for use in private devotions and at the family 
altar. 


Pastor Haserodt, the compiler of this Concordance, suggests a method of using his 
Word Index (see the last paragraph of his Introduction). He compiled this exhaustive 
book to reveal the rich treasures in The Lutheran Hymnal. 

Concordia has kept this Concordance the size of The Lutheran Hymnal and The Hand- 
book to the Lutheran Hymnal. These three books are a must for every church worker and 
churchgoer. Pastor Haserodt and CPH are doing us a service with untold blessings by 
making this Concordance available in attractive and practical form. H-D>B; 


THE EIGHTH INSTITUTE OF LITURGICAL STUDIES. Valparaiso, Ind.: Valparaiso 
University, 1957. $1.00. 


Contains major essays of the Eighth Annual Institute of Liturgical Studies held under 
the auspices of Valparaiso University at Detroit, Mich., June 12—15, 1956. Contents: 
Preface by Dr. O. P. Kretzmann; “The Scriptural Basis of the Communion Liturgy” by 
Dr. Adolph Wismar; “The Office of the Churching of Women” by the Rev. Carlton H. Mall; 
“A Course of Confirmation Instruction Based on the Common Service” by the Rev. Armin 
C. Draegert; “The Children’s Christmas Program” by the Rev. John S. Damm; “The 
Attaingnant Organ Books” by Dr. Alfred Bichsel. 

Within the 65 pages of this booklet you will find a wealth of theological, historical, 
liturgical, and musical research. Reading this opus is an enlightening and enriching experi- 
ence. Of the Institute of Liturgical Studies Dr. O. P. Kretzmann says in his Preface: “For 
eight years they have examined the entire field of liturgical worship critically and carefully. 
They have taken the good and left the bad.” 

Do not the six titles of the essays excite your curiosity? You will be amply rewarded 
if you read these studies to satisfy your curiosity. 

At this time of the year “The Children’s Christmas Program” will prove of special 
interest to those in charge of, or involved in, a Christmas program. In section one the 
author sketches a brief history of Christmas celebrations in American Sunday schools. 
Section two gives the traditional Lutheran approach to the problem. Section three offers 
a basis for evaluating materials not a part of our historic heritage but used in our circles. 
Section four lists a number of devotional aids that can be used to enrich and broaden the 
basic ingredients of the service. So says the Rev. John S. Damm, author of the essay. He 
ends thus: 


In conclusion let it be said that the children’s Christmas service should be held at 
Christmastime. If circumstances prevent this and the service must be held before 
the eve of the Feast, then let it be an Advent service and let it be truly Advent in 
spirit and structure. It is not defensible to have Christmas services before the proper 
time while the Church is still within the Advent mood of waiting for her Lord. 


Read also “The Child in Church on Christmas Eve” (an analysis of current practices ) 
by Frederick Nohl in Lurueran Epucation of December 1953 (Vol. 89, No. 4). 
HD: B: 


Books for Children and Teen-Agers 


hildhood lasts only a little time, and S'- K-2 
(: books are a very important part of 


childhood; therefore it is essential that 
those books should be the best. 


Gr. 7-10 
Ages 12-15 


Sutcliff, Rosemary. WARRIOR SCAR- 
LET; illus. by Charles Keeping. 
Walck, 1958. 207 pp. $3.25. 

This is a story of Great Britain during the 


Bronze Age. When Drem reached the age 
of 12, he began his training in the Boy’s 
House. At the age of 15 came the supreme 
test — the wolf kill. Handicapped by his 
crippled right arm, Drem failed in this and 
in disgrace went to join the Half People, 
the shepherds. But Drem had another 
chance, and this time he killed his wolf 
while protecting the shepherd Doli. An 
exciting story for the mature reader. 


Great Britain — History — To 55 B. C. — Fiction 


Gr. K-1 Palazzo, Tony. THE LITTLE RED HEN; 
Ages 5-6 illus. by author. Garden City, 
1958. 29 pp. $1.00; prebound, 


$ .50. 
Palazzo has illustrated this familiar accumu- 


lative tale with large, colorful, expressive 
pictures. A good book for the story hour. 


Gr. K-1 ANIMAL BABIES; illus. by Ylla. 
Ages 3-6 Harper, 1959. 37 pp. $2.75. 
Children will spend many enjoyable mo- 
ments looking at these beautiful black-and- 
white photographs of animal babies and 
their mothers. The text is simple, doing 
little more than identifying the animals, both 
wild and domestic. 


Andersen, Hans Christian. SEVEN 
TALES; translated by Eva LeGal- 
lienne; illus. by Maurice Sendak. 
Harper, 1959. 128 pp. $3.95. 

A most attractive edition of Andersen, con- 


taining seven of his tales: The Fir Tree, The 
Princess and the Pea, Happy Family, The 
Ugly Duckling, The Darning Needle, It’s 
Absolutely True, and The Steadfast Tin 
Soldier. In translating these stories Eva 
LeGallienne has retained the flavor of An- 
dersen’s style. Sendak has effectively given 
a medieval setting to the illustrations. 
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Gr. 3-5 
Ages 8-10 


Freeman, Don. NORMAN THE DOOR- 
MAN; illus. by author. Viking, 
1959. 64 pp. $3.00. 

This is a delightful picture-story of the 


mouse Norman who tended the mousehole 
in the Majestic Museum of Art. His home 
was in a suit of armour in a basement store 
room, and his hobby was creating beautiful 
things. He entered his masterpiece Trapeze 
in a sculpture contest and won first prize, 
which entitled him to an escorted tour of 
the upstairs galleries. Norman will take his 
place with Anatole, the French cheese-taster, 
as an endearing mouse character. 


Ages 5-7 


Gr. K-3 
Ages 5-8 


Goudy, Alice E. HOUSES FROM THE 
SEA; illus. by Adrienne Adams. 
Scribner, 1959. 32 pp. $2.95. 

Two children have a wonderful time at the 


beach, picking up many different shells. 
Written in poetic prose, this book identifies 
fifteen of the more familiar shells found on 
the coasts of this country. The lovely pastel- 
colored illustrations will surely interest chil- 
dren in starting a shell collection. 


Subject head: Shells — Stories 


Gr. 3-5 
Ages 8-10 


Hilles, Helen Train. RAINBOW ON 

THE RHINE; illus. by Kurt Werth. 
_ Lippincott, 1959. 91 pp. $2.75. 
Peter went with his parents to spend a year 


in Germany. Everything was strange to him, 
and he didn’t like it until he met Franz and 
his long-haired dachshund Willi. Now Peter 
had an incentive to learn to speak German. 
He and Franz became good friends. When 
Franz’s little sister Marta became sick, it 
was Peter who helped to get the medicine 
which cured her. Although the ending seems 
contrived, the characters are believable, and 
the story presents a good picture of modern 
Germany along the Rhine. 


Subject head: Germany — Stories 


Gr. 7-9 
Ages 12-14 


Friermood, Elizabeth Hamilton. 
HEADHIGH, ELLEN BRODY. Dou- 
bleday, 1958. 240 pp. $2.95. 

Seventeen-year-old Ellen Brody’s one aim 


in life was to move her family out of Mill- 
town as soon as she finished high school. 
She hoped to become a designer of women’s 
clothes, and her talent was recognized. But 
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she became involved unwillingly with the 
work at the Milltown settlement house, and 
fell in love with John Morgan, the director 
and a protégé of Jane Addams. Ellen is 
a vivid heroine with many abilities, but with 
faults, too. The story gives the reader a good 
look at social work at the turn of the 
century. 


Gr. 7 up Mall, E. Jane. KITTY, MY RIB. Con- 
Ages 12 up cordia, 1959. 173 pp. $3.00. 
“Ready for its October 4 publication date is 
Kitty, My Rib, a novel on Katharine Luther 
by E. Jane Mall, wife of U.S. Army Chap- 
lain Carlton H. Mall. This warmhearted 
story of the woman who lived in the shadow 
of the great Reformer depicts a trying but 
colorful marriage. From the hardships, 
griefs, and joys of a parsonage, Kitty 
emerges a remarkable personality in her 
own right . . . a fictionalized biography that 
will delight and edify its readers.” Lutheran 
Witness, August 25, 1959, p.10. An adult 
book for the teen-age girls. 


921 — Luther, Katharine 


Gr. 6-8 Crouse, Anna (Erskine) and Crouse, 
Ages 11-13. Russel. ALEXANDER HAMILTON 
AND AARON BURR; illus. by 
Walter Buehr. Random House, 
1958. 184 pp. $1.95. (Land- 


mark Series) 

The author develops the life stories of 
Hamilton and Burr to show how in the 
course of history two very ambitious men 
with contrasting ideologies finally clash and 
meet as enemies on a dueling field in New 
Jersey, just across from the thriving city of 
New York, where both established brilliant 
careers. As the account develops and 
reaches the crisis, young readers will get an 
interesting insight into the fortunes of the 
Revolutionary War and the trials of George 
Washington. 
920 — Hamilton, Alexander || Burr, Aaron 
U. S. — History — Revolutionary War 
Corbett, Scott. TREE HOUSE ISLAND; 

illus. by Gordon Hansen. Little, 


1959. 184 pp. $3.00. 
When two men who announced themselves 


as ornithologists came to Goose Island, the 
natives were very impressed. The Professor 
and the Doctor gave a talk to the Bird Study 
Club, explaining that they were renting Tree 
House Island and needed privacy and quiet 


Gr. 5-7 
Ages 10-12 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN AND TEEN-AGERS 
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for their work. Two 15-year-old boys were 
suspicious, and on investigation, found that 
the Professor and Doc were digging for 
buried treasure. A young artist helped the 
boys find the clues that linked the men to 
an old case of murder and robbery. An 
exciting adventure story, fast-paced and 
frequently humorous. Characters are credi- 
ble, the boys in the tale being especially 
lively and sympathetic. 


Mystery 

Gr. 5-7 Edwards, Cecile. HORACE MANN; 

Ages 9-12 illus. by W. T. Mars. Houghton- 
Mifflin, 1958. 192 pp. $1.95. 


(Piper Series) 

Horace Mann, the father of public school 
education in America, is depicted as a boy 
with hardships to overcome — poverty, lack 
of schools, and misunderstanding of those 
around him. Mann became a lover of books 
and saw in them the means to become better 
schooled. At the age of 20, Mann finally 
enrolled at Brown University. Once there, 
his power to sway people with words 
showed itself, and he used this power to 
convince those around him that education 
should be within the reach of all. His tire- 
less efforts contributed significantly to the 
establishment of schools and _ libraries 
throughout the country. 


921 Mann, Horace 


Gr. 5-7 Epstein, Samuel and Epstein, Beryl. 

Ages 10-12 THE FIRST BOOK OF ITALY; illus. 
by Lili Rethi. Watts, 1958. 
61 pp. $1.95. (First Books 
Series) 


A very brief introduction to Italy, giving 
information about the people, topography, 
climate, industries, festivals, and some of 
the important cities. The illustrations are 
good, but the photographs could be better. 
A list of famous Italians, with brief biogra- 
phies, is appended to the book. 


914 Italy — Descr. & travel 


Gr. 8-10 
Ages 14-16 


Gamow, George. THE MOON; illus. 
by Bunji Tagawa. Abelard-Schu- 
man, 1959. 127 pp. $2.75. 

In this revision of a book, originally pub- 

lished in 1953, Dr. Gamow explains the 

moon from several angles: its eclipses and 
the relation of its orbit to the orbits of the 
sun and earth, its gravitation, tidal effects, 
origin, chemical constitution, atmosphere 
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and terrain, and the possibility of voyaging 
to the moon in rocket ships. The book is 
very well written, readable, and highly in- 
structive. 


523 Moon 
Gr. 4-7 Gidal, Sonia and Gidal, Tim. MY 
Ages 9-12 VILLAGE IN NORWAY. Pantheon, 


1958. 76 pp. $3.50. 
lage Series) 
A personal account of Norway as seen 


through the eyes of a young boy Jarle, who 
lives on the island of Runde. Emphasis is 
on the geographical and occupational as- 
pects of the island rather than on home life, 
but Jarle’s personality becomes very evident. 
The book will be of particular interest to 
bird watchers, for Jarle himself belongs to 
a bird club. He tells many interesting facts 
about the birds of Norway. The black and 
white photographs are excellent. 


(My Vil- 


914 Norway — Descr. & travel 


Gr. 7-9 
Ages 13-15 


Johnson, Annabel and Johnson, 
Edgar. THE BLACK SYMBOL. 
Harper, 1959. 207 pp. $2.75. 

While Barney’s father worked in a mining 
camp in Virginia City, he left Barney in the 
care of a well-meaning but stern uncle. 
Barney ran away from his uncle during 
a spring blizzard and joined a medicine 
show run by a Dr. Cathcart. Barney dis- 
covered Dr. Cathcart and his assistants as 
unscrupulous adventurers who _ cheated 
people at every town they passed through. 
Barney ran away with one of the assistants, 
found his father, and exposed the medicine 
show. During this period in his life Barney’s 
maturity is hard-won. Readers will thrill at 
the exciting episodes and the fast-moving 
plot. 


Gr. 6-8 
Ages 11-13 


Kerr, George P. THE ODYSSEY, AN 
ABRIDGED TRANSLATION; | illus. 
by John Verney. Warne, 1947, 
1958. 248 pp. $2.50. 

“This is an abridged version of Homer’s 


24 books of The Odyssey translated simply 
and reduced to about two-thirds of the 
length of the original text. The aim through- 
out has been to present the world’s first and 
greatest adventure novel in a form which 
will retain the attention of readers of all 
ages from the first to the last page. I have 
cut every passage where there was any 
chance of interest flagging. I have elimin- 
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ated the enormous number of secondary 
characters which add little to the main story, 
and simplified the complicated structure of 
the original plot. (I have put the action in 
proper order.)” — Author’s Note, p. 13. 


883 Homer 


Gr. 5-8 Schiffer, Don. THE FIRST BOOK OF 

Ages 10-13 BASKETBALL; illus. by Julio 
Granda. Watts, 1959. 60 pp. 
$1.95. (First Book Series) 


This is a basic book on basketball, explain- 
ing the rules of the game and describing 
various shots and plays. Although written 
for the player, the book will interest the 
spectator as well. Clear drawings, a glos- 
sary of basketball terms, and an index add 
to the book’s usefulness. It concludes with 
the code of signals used by officials. 


796 Basketball 


Slobodkin, Louis. THE FIRST BOOK 
OF DRAWING; illus. by author. 
Watts, 1958. 68 pp. $1.95. 
(First Book Series) 

In this introduction to drawing, Slobodkin, 


illustrator of many children’s books and 
a Caldecott winner, does not promise to 
make the reader a great artist, but rather 
to help him draw with confidence. He ex- 
plains the various art media: pencil, pen and 
ink, charcoal and pastel, dry crayon, brush 
and wash, and pen, and lists the best ma- 
terials to use. The book contains many 
illustrations, showing the steps in drawing. 


Gr. 6-9 
Ages 11-14 


741 Drawing — Instruction 

Gr. 2-4 Tichenor, Tom. FOLK PLAYS FOR 

Ages 7-9 PUPPETS YOU CAN MAKE; illus. 
by author. Abingdon, 1959. 
96 pp. $2.25. 


Puppetry has been used for many years to 
dramatize and to entertain and inform. This 
small book gives just enough information on 
“how to give a puppet play” and “how to 
make puppets” — the hand, glove and 
finger, and the rod types. Five folk tales are 
given in dialog form with simple instruc- 
tions. 

They include “3 Billy Goats Gruff,” 
“Princess Who Could Not Cry,” and “Little 
Red Hen.” The tales are short, and each 
can be given in 10 minutes. A book to stir 
the imagination and help to create puppet 
plays. 

791 Puppets & Puppet Plays 
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Gr. 5-7 
Ages 10-12 


Snyder, Louis. THE FIRST BOOK OF 
WORLD WAR I. THE FIRST BOOK 
OF WORLD WAR Il. Watts, 1958. 
96 pp. $1.95. (First Book Series) 

Writing in a lively style, the author of these 
two books gives clear and interesting ac- 
counts of the two World Wars. He presents 
the causes of both wars and briefly discusses 
some of the major battles. Since the author 
does not go into great detail, the books will 
serve better as introductions to the two wars 
than as reference books. Both are profusely 
illustrated with photographs and contain 
glossaries and indexes. 


940 World War I, 1914—1918 
940 World War II, 1939—1945 


Gr. 4-7 
Ages 9-12 


Wyler, Rose and Ames, Gerald. 
WHAT MAKES IT GO?; illus. by 
Bernice Myers. Whittlesey, 1958. 
64 pp. $2.50. 

With the aid of simple illustrations, the 

authors explain the workings of motor bikes, 

cars, trucks, buses, trains, boats, and _air- 
planes. They describe simple experiments 
which the child can do to help him under- 
stand the principles of locomotion. The 
book includes a list of special science words, 
a list of experiment materials, and an index. 


621 Machinery || Transportation 


Gr. K-2 Jensen, Virginia Allen. LARS- 

Ages 5-7 PETER’S BIRTHDAY; illus. by Ib 
Spang Olsen. Abingdon, 1959. 
24 pp. $2.75. 


In this story of a little boy who wished for 
a bicycle of his own the author and illus- 
trator have given an authentic picture of 
Denmark. Lars-Peter was tired of riding on 
the back-fender seat of his mother’s bicycle 
because he couldn’t see anything. On his 
sixth birthday he received a bicycle, and 
then he could be whatever he wanted to 
be: mailman, chimney sweep, racer, baker’s 
boy, and even father. 


Subject head: Denmark — Stories 


Kuskin, Karla. JUST LIKE EVERYONE 
ELSE; illus. by author. Harper, 
1959. 26 pp. $1.50. 

Jonathan James was just like everyone else 

—he brushed his teeth, ate his breakfast, 

and dressed for school. The simple pictures 

show these everyday occurrences in charm- 
ing fashion. The surprise ending will delight 
the children. 


Gr. K-2 
Ages 5-7 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN AND TEEN-AGERS 
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Gr. 2-4 
Ages 7-9 


Johnson, Crockett. THE FROWNING 
PRINCE; illus. by author. Harper, 
1959. 32 pp. $1.50. 

The prince insisted that his frown was im- 


movable. Hadn’t he broken a_ mirror, 
withered a plant, and caused the trumpeter 
to blow a wrong note? Even the princess’ 
irresistible smile didn’t remove the frown. 
When the prince had proved to his satis- 
faction that a frown can be immovable, the 
frown disappeared. An amusing story told 
in the tradition of the old fairy tales. 


Gr. K-2 Selsam, Millicent E. SEEDS AND 

Ages 5-7 MORE SEEDS; illus. by Tomi Un- 
gerer. Harper, 1959. 60 pp. 
$2.50. (I-Can-Read Series.) 


A simple science book for the beginning 
reader. Benny’s curiosity about seeds leads 
him to search for and plant many seeds. 
Through observation he learns how seeds 
grow, where they come from, and how they 
are distributed. He is overjoyed when he 
discovers that he has produced his own 
seeds. 


580 Seeds 

Gr. 7 up Kent, Louise Andrews. HE WENT 

Ages 12 up WITH CHAMPLAIN; illus. by 
Anthony D'Adamo.  Houghton- 


Mifflin, 1959. 259 pp. $3.50. 
With his notebook in his hand and _ his 


beaver hat on his head, Champlain sets out 
in search of his dream —a Northwest Pas- 
sage to the Orient. Accompanying him and 
very excited at the prospect is a 12-year-old 
boy named Tom Lee, who in turn is accom- 
panied by his prolific cat Minette. These 
three never find what they are looking for, 
but they run into adventure aplenty, as 
Champlain explores every cove, lake, and 
shoreline of the new continent, parleys back 
and forth with Indians both friendly and 
hostile, and at last succeeds in building 
a settlement called Quebec on a big rock 
overlooking the sea. From here he estab- 
lishes fur trade with the Indians, sending 
Tom back and forth on many hair-raising 
treks as his interpreter and ambassador to 
the many tribes. The reader will love and 
admire the short but indomitable Cham- 
plain, whose copious notes have enabled the 
author to tell a lively and authentic tale. 
The frequent illustrations are very good, and 
the book is printed on better-than-average 
paper. The story is a little too long and 
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detailed for the casual reader, but it will 
certainly hold the interest of students seek- 
ing background on this particular period of 
history, for the author has vividly portrayed 
the places, the people, and with special 
interest, the different Indian tribes and how 
they lived and reacted when they met face 
to face with this new kind of civilization. 


Subject head: Champlain, Samuel de 


Gr. 6-9 
Ages 11-14 


Whitney, Phyllis A. SECRET OF THE 
SAMURAI SWORD. Westminster, 
1958. 206 pp. $2.95. 

The setting of this fine story is the city of 
Kyoto, Japan. Tempted by a series of lead- 
ing clues, 14-year-old Celia and Stephen, 
her 15-year-old brother, find themselves 
completely intertwined in a mystery involv- 
ing the ghostly ancestor of their unfriendly 
Japanese next-door neighbors. It is Celia, 
formerly looked down upon by her brother, 
who finally solves the mystery and gains her 
brother’s respect. Besides being a well- 
paced mystery story, this book is a thought- 
ful analysis of the difficulties of three 
Americans, Celia, Stephen, and their grand- 
mother, and an American-born Japanese girl 
in adapting themselves to the customs and 
habits of the Japanese people. The author's 
repeated attempts to break down the barrier 
between American and Japanese people slow 
down the story in places, but the sincere 
effort to tell an appealing story is well 
accomplished. 

Besides accurate descriptions of a Japanese 

home, furnishings, customs, foods, and cloth- 
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ing, which make this book a valuable asset 
to any library, the author has included the 
values for character training of international 
understanding, aesthetic appreciation, and 
pleasing relationships between young and 
old. 


Subject head: Japan — Stories 


Steiner, Charlotte. KIKI IS AN AC- 
TRESS; illus. by the author. 
Doubleday, 1958. 32 pp., 7% 
by 91%. $2.00. 

Children love to perform before an audience. 
Automatically they will place themselves in 
redhead Kiki’s place as she prepares her 
part for a school play in this book, the sev- 
enth about Kiki. An added attraction of this 
book is its capability of developing good 
attitudes. Kiki dreams of playing a main 
role, but is satisfied to be a mere flower in 
the woods. 


Gr. K-2 
Ages 5-7 


Gr. K-1 
Ages 5-6 


Zion, Gene. NO ROSES FOR HARRY! 
illus. by Margaret Bloy Graham. 
Harper, 1958. 32 pp., 73% by 
1034, paper-board cover. $2.50. 
Library binding. $3.35. 

A sweater with roses in it is no wearing 
apparel for a spotted dog, even when it is 
a gift from Grandma, and Harry tried to 
lose it. Someone, however, always returned 
it to him. The way in which he finally 
disposed of it is quite ingenious. The gay 
illustrations aid in telling this delightful 
story. 


This book is as much fun as Harry, the 
Dirty Dog (1956, $2.50, $3.35). Same dog. 


“GO EXPLORING IN BOOKS” 
Book Week 1959 


With the slogan “Go Exploring in Books” the Children’s National Book Week pro- 
motion and programs this year are aimed at encouraging young readers “to explore new 


realms, to read in areas they haven’t tried before.” 


Book Week officially is scheduled for 


November 1—7, 1959. Local displays, fairs, and programs involving bookstores and 
libraries will be held all during the fall. Orders for all materials should be addressed to 
the Children’s Book Council, Inc. 50 West 53rd St., New York, 19. 


—_—_—_—__—_————__ 


NEWS AND NOTES 


OUR SEMINARIES 
AND COLLEGES 


SUMMER SESSIONS 
St. Louis 


Because of the accelerated program of 
study occasioned by the establishment of 
Concordia Senior College at Fort Wayne, 
Ind., activity at Concordia Seminary abated 
but little in the summer of 1959. The only 
lull in activity was between Aug. 26 and 
Sept. 2. Nearly 50 students completed the 
first quarter of their theological course dur- 
ing the summer months. President Fuer- 
bringer said that the new experiment has 
worked out very well, and he envisions a 
continuation of the program, perhaps on 
a smaller scale. 

Dr. Carl S. Meyer, who completed the 
teaching work of Dr. Klinck, deceased, had 
this to say of the summer quarter: “The 
young men were co-operative, alert, and 
ready to profit through the learning experi- 
ences and opportunities given them. Their 
added preparation was reflected in their 
readiness to progress in deeper insights and 
understanding of the subject matter offered 
them. It was a real challenge to meet the 
emergency which confronted me.” 

The feeling of the students was well ex- 
pressed by Luther Otto of Nebraska, pres- 
ident of the group. Mr. Otto said: “I am 
happy to have had the opportunity to par- 
ticipate in the accelerated program, together 
with 47 other graduates of Concordia Senior 
College. We certainly appreciate the provi- 
sions of the Board for Higher Education for 
making this program possible, the efforts of 
the seminary personnel for maintaining a 
stimulating course of study, and the support 
granted by our home synodical Districts. 
Although our two weeks recess is welcomed, 
we are anxiously awaiting the fall term, 
when we shall continue to pursue our pro- 
fessional objective.” 


River Forest 


At the summer commencement exercises 
on Aug. 20, Concordia granted the master 
of arts degree in education to four gradu- 


ates, marking the first time in the history of 
teacher training in the Synod that this 
degree was awarded. 

The four graduates receiving the degree 
for five years of study were William A. Hoff- 
mann, Hammond, Ind.; Carl H. Ivey, Hins- 
dale, Ill.; Lloyd D. Liese, Hinsdale, Ill.; and 
Melvin E. Rotermund, Chicago, III. 

There were 29 in the summer graduation 
class who received the bachelor of science 
degree in education. The speaker was 
Dr. Walter F. Wolbrecht, executive secre- 
tary of Synod’s Board for Higher Education. 

Concordia had its highest summer enroll- 
ment this year with 794 in attendance. Of 
these 128 were in the graduate division. 


St. Paul 

Concordia was selected this past summer ~ 
by the National Science Foundation to con- 
duct an in-training program for teachers of 
mathematics in the Twin City area. Selected 
to head up the program were professors 
Elmer Fiebig and Erno Warnke. Some 20 
teachers from public and private schools in 
the Twin City area studied a new introduc- 
tion to the teaching of mathematics for a 
period of eight weeks. The teachers were 
primarily from the 7th and 8th grades. As 
part of the program approximately 20 boys 
and girls from Central Lutheran School of 
St. Paul were used for a lab class. 

According to officials of the National 
Science Foundation, the school was very 
successful and will be continued another 
year. 

FacuLty CHANGES 


Springfield 

Dr. George J. Beto, former president of 
Concordia College, Austin, Tex., was in- 
stalled as tenth president of the Springfield 
Seminary, Sunday, Sept. 20, 3:30 P.M. at 
Trinity Lutheran Church. The rite of in- 
stallation was performed by Dr. A. W. 
Mueller of Decatur, District President. The 
speaker was Prof. Martin L. Koehneke, pres- 
ident of Concordia Teachers College, River 
Forest. A banquet in honor of Dr. and 
Mrs. Beto was given in Concordia Student 
Center at 5:30 P. M. 
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Other new members added to the faculty 
included Dr. Henry J. Boettcher, former 
superintendant of Lutheran high schools in 
the Greater Chicago area, to teach in the 
department of education; and Lowell Eckert, 
graduate of Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, 
who has received his M. A. from Washing- 
ton University, St. Louis, to teach New 
Testament Greek. 


Fort Wayne 

Two more educators have assumed teach- 
ing duties at Concordia Senior College this 
fall. They are the Rev, Warren Rubel of 
Fayetteville, Ark., and the Rev. Francis 
Rossow of Saginaw, Mich. This summer 
Rubel completed all academic requirements 
for a doctorate in English (excluding doc- 
toral dissertation) at the University of 
Arkansas, while Rossow completed this sum- 
mer all requirements for his A.M. degree 
in English at Michigan State. Both men 
will serve in the Senior College’s English 
department. 

With the arrival of Rubel and Rossow the 
faculty of the college now numbers 33. The 
recent additions of the Rev. Werner Wade- 
witz, formerly a professor of theology at 
Concordia Seminary, Porto Alegre, Brazil, 
who will teach in the field of German, and 
Dr. John Klotz, who left his position as head 
of the division of natural science at Con- 
cordia Teachers College, River Forest, for 
new duties here as professor of natural 
science and chairman of the division of 
natural sciences and physical education, 
leaves only two teaching posts to be filled — 
one in the area of psychology and one in the 
field of religion. 


Seward 

The Rev. W. Theo. Janzow of Murphys- 
boro, Ill., is the tenth new instructor at Con- 
cordia beginning with the fall term. He is 
instructor in sociology and religion. In ad- 
dition to the parish at Murphysboro, Ill., the 
Rey. Janzow has served parishes at Mavie 
and McIntosh, Minn. In leaving his parish 
at Murphysboro, he also relinquishes the 
position of President of the Southern Illinois 
District. Rev. Janzow, a graduate of Con- 
cordia Seminary, St. Louis, holds a master’s 
degree in sociology from Southern Illinois 
University. 
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Winfield 

The four new members of the instruc- 
tional staff at St. John’s College are the Rev. 
Marvin Tschatschula, Charlotte, N.C., who 
is a men’s residence counselor and instructor 
of religion and social science; Phillip Kapfer, 
Cedar Falls, Iowa, instructor in chemistry; 
Paul Bartels, Greeley, Colo., instructor in 
biological science; and Miss Miriam Bier- 
baum, instructor in music. 

Rev. Tschatschula joined the faculty after 
having served as pastor of Reformation Lu- 
theran Church, Charlotte, N. C., since 1956. 
Phillip Kapfer, who teaches high school and 
college chemistry and high school physics 
and general science, holds both a bachelor’s 
(1958) and a master’s (1959) degree in 
chemistry from Iowa State College, and 
he was a graduate assistant at Iowa State, 
1958—59. Paul Bartels, a native of Yuma, 
Colo., attended Concordia Teachers Colleges 
in Seward and River Forest prior to receiv- 
ing his bachelor’s and his master’s degree in 
biology at Colorado State College, Greeley, 
in 1957 and 1958 respectively. His wife will 
teach intermediate grades at Trinity Lu- 
theran School. Miriam Bierbaum, Griswold, 
Iowa, has completed a year’s residence at 
the University of Aberdeen, in Aberdeen, 
Scotland. She received her bachelor’s de- 
gree in piano from Drake University in 
1956 and her master’s in music education 
from the University of Kansas in 1958. She 
has been awarded honor scholarships at both 
universities. 


CurRICULUM CHANGES 
Winfield 

Continued efforts to broaden and enrich 
curricular offerings at St. John’s College 
have resulted in provisions for six course 
additions for the 1959—60 school year, 
three each for the high school and college 
departments. 

On the junior college level a three-hour 
course in world history will be offered for 
all students. Teacher-training students who 
have had no world history during high 
school will be required to enroll for the 
course. 

Also on the college level the six-hour 
sequence of biological science survey and 
zoology has been changed to a seven-hour . 
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sequence of zoology for four hours’ credit 
and botany for three hours. Both sections 
of the sequence involve laboratory work. 

Harmony, which previously was offered 
only in alternate years, will be offered to all 
college students each year and will replace 
the three-hour course in history of sacred 
music. 

In the high school department a full unit 
of physical geography will be taught to 
make available four units of social sciences 
for all students. 

High school course offerings in mathe- 
matics have been expanded, including a new 
unit consisting of one semester of advanced 
algebra and one semester of trigonometry. 

Physical education courses have been re- 
vised and expanded to provide for units on 
first aid. 

The fourth unit of English, offered on a 
trial basis last year, is again included in the 
high school curriculum. The additional 
course, consisting of one semester of speech 
and one semester of reading development, 
is not required for graduation. 

The principal concern will be the comple- 
tion of preparations for an examination by 
visitors representing the North Central As- 
sociation of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
principal college-accrediting agency in the 
Midwest. 

St. John’s application for membership in 
the NCA, in the form of a 142-page self- 
survey compiled last year by the faculty, is 
now under consideration by a special’ com- 
mittee of the association. If the self-survey 
is accepted, the visitors will be appointed to 
conduct firsthand examinations of the cam- 
pus and its facilities. The visitation has been 
tentatively scheduled for early December. 

Prior to the proposed examination by the 
NCA, representatives from the Synod’s 
Board for Higher Education will conduct 
a series of evaluations of St. John’s total edu- 
cational program as preparation for NCA. 

As a result of action taken at the triennial 
convention of the Synod last summer, faculty 
members will devote much time to a com- 
plete appraisal of all teacher-training pro- 
grams now offered at St. John’s. Convention 
action requires all elementary teachers in the 
Synod’s parochial schools to have completed 
a minimum of three years of college work to 
gain certification. The plan of the Synod is 
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to require that within the next three years 
all its elementary teachers have the bache- 
lor’s degree for classroom teaching. 

The new regulations will necessitate a re- 
vamping of some teacher education pro- 
grams now offered at St. John’s. The pres- 
ent school year will be the last in which the 
two-year terminal, or 70-hour, programs will 
be available. Other program adjustments 
will have to be made to provide for the 
transfer of students to senior-college-level 
programs after the completion of junior col- 
lege work at St. John’s. 


STAFF ACTIVITIES 
St. Louis 


Prof. Herbert Bouman represented the 
faculty on a team of Synod’s theologians in 
discussions held in Frankfort, Uelzen, Berlin, 
and Wupperthal, Germany; in Mulhouse, 
France; and in London, England. The theo- 
logical discussions were held with pastors of 
the Free Churches and with pastors of the 
Landeskirche. Prof. and Mrs. Bouman re- 
turned to the campus on Aug. 15. 


Springfield 

Members of the faculty spent a day in 
retreat at Camp Cilca, a Lutheran camp near 
Springfield, on Labor Day, Sept. 7. Par- 
ticipating in the program were Dr. Walter 
F. Wolbrecht of the Board for Higher Edu- 
cation; Prof. Edgar Krentz, librarian at the 
St. Louis Seminary; Prof. Martin Franzmann, 
St. Louis Seminary; and the Rev. Edgar 
Mundinger, pastor of Bethel Lutheran 
Church, St. Louis. 


Seward 


Darwin, Evolution, and Creation is the 
title of the new book about to come off the 
presses at Concordia Publishing House. 
Three Concordia staff members collab- 
orated in its production. Dr. Paul A. Zim- 
merman, Professor W. H. Rusch, and Dr. 
Raymond F. Surburg, together with Dr. John 
W. Klotz of Concordia Senior College, are 
the authors of this six-chapter volume, which 
“evaluates questions raised by Darwinism, 
as well as the issues that have grown out 
of the conflict between evolution and Chris- 
tianity.” “Science and religion from time to 
time may be in apparent conflict concerning 
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‘one point or another, but the truths of na- 
ture and the truths of the Bible cannot dis- 
agree. Where conflict appears, Christians 
are confident it can be resolved. Christians 
are willing to re-examine their interpretation 
of the Bible. They are bold enough also to 
challenge the dogmas of science. This book 
is such an effort.” (Quoted from the book’s 
introduction, written by Dr. Paul A. Zim- 
merman. ) 


Fort Wayne 


During the summer almost one half of the 
Concordia teaching staff pursued advanced 
studies at various institutions throughout the 
country: Prof. Walter Bartling completed all 
examinations for the doctorate in the area 
of classical languages, Washington Univer- 
sity, St. Louis, Mo.; Dean Richard Jesse, 
seminar, University of Michigan; Prof. John 
Meyer, counseling and administration, Uni- 
versity of Chicago; Prof. Eugene Nissen, 
doctoral work in classical languages, Univer- 
sity of Michigan; Prof. Herbert Nuechter- 
lein, research on doctoral dissertation in 
music, University of Michigan; Prof. Herbert 
Spomer, doctoral work in Biblical languages, 
Brandeis University; Prof. Harvey Stege- 
moeller, history, University of Toledo; Prof. 
Werner Wadewitz, German, Washington 
University, St. Louis, and theology, Concor- 
dia Seminary, St. Louis; Prof. Oscar Walle, 
5-week field program with National Science 
Foundation Institute of Plant and Animal 
Ecology in Wyoming; Prof. Edgar Walz, 
doctoral work in psychology, Ball State, 
Ind.; Dr. Walter Wente, post-doctoral work 
in administration-higher education, Univer- 
sity of Chicago; and Prof. Harold Maleske, 
doctoral work in sociology, University of 
Southern California. 

Dr. Thomas Coates and Prof. Robert 
Schroeter were both student and _ teacher 
during the summer. Dr. Coates attended 
a seminar in religion at the University of 
Minnesota and taught in the summer school 
at Concordia Teachers College, River Forest. 
Professor Schroeter pursued doctoral studies 
in speech at Northwestern University and 
also taught a course there. 

Four other professors continued teaching 
duties through the summer in as many in- 
stitutions: Dr. Erhardt Essig, English, Indi- 
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ana University Extension, Fort Wayne; Dr. 
Paul Schroeder, history, University of Mis- 
souri; Dr. John Klotz, natural sciences, Con- 
cordia Teachers College, River Forest; Prof. 
Delbert Hillers, Hebrew, Concordia Senior 
College summer session. 

Dr. Harold Haas spent another summer 
as clinical psychologist at the state hospital 
in Lima, Ohio. 


St. Paul 


During the past summer the following 
faculty members have served as teachers in 
the summer school at River Forest: Prof. 
Eugene Linse, Dr. W. A. Poehler, Dr. Paul 
J. Heideman. Prof. Herbert Treichel, high 
school principal, and Robert Barnes, athletic 
director, spent five weeks at Concordia 
Teachers College, Seward, Nebr., in prep- 
aration for their colloquy. The following 
have been doing graduate studies during the 
summer months: Carroll E. Peter, Fred 
Radtke, Walter Engelhardt, and Luther C. 
Gronseth. Other faculty members have been 
busily engaged in programs of various types. 


Winfield 

Six staff members carried on programs 
leading to the doctorate. Assistant profes- 
sors Paul Foelber and William Koch com- 
pleted dissertations this summer for their 
degrees in music and physical education 
respectively. 

Seventeen of the 32 members of the Saint 
John’s College faculty attended sessions at 
special summer workshops or in graduate 
schools to improve their academic qualifica- 
tions. Associate Professor E. C. Sieving be- 
gan research for his dissertation for the 
doctorate in education at the University of 
Chicago. Professors Buls, Mueller, and 
Wippich continued course work at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, University of Kansas, 
and St. Louis University respectively. 

On the master’s level Wallace Behrhorst 
received his degree from the University of 
Oklahoma, while Nancy Gressinger, Karl 
Petzke, David Krause, Roland Krekeler, and 
John Saleska completed additional course 
work for advanced degrees. 

Norman Young was in residence at the 
University of Michigan for his master’s de- 
gree in mathematics and physics. He was 
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awarded last spring a $4,000 fellowship by 
the National Science Foundation for ad- 
vanced work. 

Eugene Wiegmann, principal of Trinity 
Lutheran School and part-time instructor at 
St. John’s, taught at Concordia Teachers 
College, Seward, Nebr., and took additional 
work in the graduate school of the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska. 

Professor Everette Meier, who already 
holds an A. M. in German, completed at the 
University of Kansas prerequisites for grad- 
uate work in education. 


Bumpinc Projects 

Springfield 

To be able to function efficiently and have 
the necessary buildings, the Springfield Sem- 
inary continues to purchase property ad- 
jacent to the campus for expansion purposes. 
To date twelve residences and two com- 
mercial buildings have been bought, with 
seven more under consideration at the pres- 
ent time. Three houses have been razed, 
five more will be either razed or moved in 
the near future. The dormitory under con- 
struction is one of the new buildings in the 
campus enlargement plan. 


Seward 


Three Seward homes have been purchased 
by Concordia Teachers College to assure 
housing for its new faculty members. 


Winfield 

Negotiations for the purchase of three 
new properties adjacent to the campus have 
been completed, bringing to five the number 
of properties secured during recent months 
for future campus expansion. The three new 
properties provide 180 feet of frontage on 
Seventh Street. This new block of ground 
will be used as the site for the new $350,000 
library scheduled for construction this year. 


ENROLLMENT STATISTICS 
Springfield 
When the Springfield Seminary held its 
opening service on Sept. 13, almost 500 stu- 


dents, including vicars, had been enrolled. 
This is an all-time high for the seminary. 
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New students total 114. Among the new 
students, 57 have attended secular colleges 
and universities, a number having the de- 
grees of A. B. and M. A.; 42 are veterans of 
the armed services; and a special student 
comes from Hong Kong. A total of 116 who 
applied were not admitted. 


MIscELLANEOUS 
St. Louis 


Dr. Jan Bender, Kirchenmusikdirektor and 
Kantor of Lueneburg, Germany, presented 
a recital of contemporary German organ 
works in the Concordia Seminary chapel on 
Aug. 21. Dr. Bender, returning from Denver 
University, where he taught organ and com- 
position this summer, was visiting the Ed 
Klammers. Mr. Klammer, who heads the 
music department at CPH, arranged for 
seminary sponsorship of the recital. An 
amazingly large crowd, considering the hot 
weather and the esoteric program, received 
Dr. Bender very warmly. Dr. Bender com- 
posed one of the new settings of the Order 
of Holy Communion published by Concordia 
Publishing House. 


Seward 


Enrollment at Concordia has increased by 
100 additional students, making a total of 
620 college and 150 high school students, 
or 770 on campus this fall. Contracts have 
been signed with 50 Seward homes to house 
over 300 off campus. It is expected that 118 
will be transferred to the new men and 
women’s dormitories the beginning of the 
second semester, but even with the comple- 
tion of this new housing on campus more 
than 180 will still require off-campus 
housing. 


St. Paul 


Concordia College is now being heard 
weekly (7:30 P. M. Sunday evenings) over 
Radio Station WMIN, St. Paul, Minn. The 
radio program is under the direction of 
Professor Walter Sohn and features discus- 
sions on various topics by members of the 
Concordia faculty. This radio program en- 
ables Concordia College to share with the 
general public and its constituencies her 
culture and features concerning Christian 
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education. From time to time the music 
department of Concordia is heard in one- 
hour broadcasts on the same station. 


Edmonton 


Concordia College began its 39th aca- 
demic year with an opening service on Sun- 
day, Sept. 13. The preacher was the Rev. 
Alvin H. Raduenz of Mellowdale, Alberta, 
a member of the college’s Board of Control. 

Prof. Arnold Guebert, acting president, 
installed the Rev. Walter V. Schienbein as 
assistant professor and Miss Maryls Ross as 
instructor. Prof. Schienbein was formerly 
pastor at Camrose, Alberta. Miss Ross, 
a 1959 graduate of River Forest, served as 
a student instructor at her alma mater for 
the past two years. 

New students in both the high school and 
college departments arrived on campus two 
days before the opening day to participate 
in an orientation program. This included 
a tour of the city and the Lutheran churches, 
registration, introduction to the faculty and 
the various subjects offered, devotions, and 
other matters of interest to new students. 


SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
ENROLLMENT 


The nation’s school and college enroll- 
ment, increasing for the 15th consecutive 
year, will reach an all-time high of 
46,480,000 in the school year 1959—60, the 
Commissioner of Education, Lawrence G. 
Derthick, announced today. This is an in- 
crease of 1,940,000 over the 44,540,000 en- 
rollment for the 1958—59 school year. 

Commissioner Derthick estimated that a 
total of 1,563,000 teachers will be needed 
in both public and nonpublic schools in the 
coming year, whereas the number presently 
qualified is 1,368,000. 

Making up this total supply are 1,248,000 
teachers expected to continue in service; 
97,000 newly trained teachers; and 23,000 
teachers formerly employed with substand- 
ard credentials but now fully trained and 


School Year 


1929—30 23,740,000 
1939—40 21,127,000 
1949—50 22,207,000 
1958—59 (Est. ) 32,010,000 
1959—60 (Est. ) 33,460,000 
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certified. A part of this shortage will be 
met by former instructors returning to serv- 
ice, but the number cannot be determined. 

“The deficit of teachers will mean, in 
many communities, overlarge classes or the 
employment of teachers without adequate 
training, or both,” Commissioner Derthick 
said. “In many instances, it will also mean 
curtailing the number of subjects offered.” 
Last year elementary and secondary schools 
were 182,000 teachers short of the total 
need. 

Intensifying the scarce supply of teachers, 
Commissioner Derthick said, is the teacher- 
turnover rate of 10.9 per cent, which repre- 
sents the proportion of teachers who leave 
the profession each year. Studies in prog- 
ress confirm this rate as being more accurate 
than the 7.5 per cent formerly utilized in 
calculating teacher shortages. 

The commissioner pointed out that one 
out of every four persons in the United 
States is now attending school, from kinder- 
garten through college. Last October 89.2 
per cent of boys and girls 14 through 17 
years of age were enrolled in secondary 
schools and colleges. Ten years ago, 81.8 
per cent were enrolled. 

Anticipated enrollments for the 1959—60 
school year in public, nonpublic, and mis- 
cellaneous elementary and secondary schools 
are estimated, by grade levels, to be 
33,460,000 in kindergarten through grade 8 
and 9,240,000 in grades 9 through 12, com- 
pared with 32,010,000 and 8,940,000, re- 
spectively, last year. Institutions of higher 
education expect a total enrollment of 
3,780,000 as compared with 3,590,000 last 
year. 

Commissioner Derthick warned that swell- 
ing enrollments and their attendant prob- 
lems are likely to continue for many years. 
Four years from now, he said, the school- 
age population — pupils 5 through 17 years 
of age — will probably go as high as 48.8 
million or 13 per cent more than at present. 

Approximate school and college enroll- 
ments in recent years follow: 


Higher Education 


4,812,000 1,101,000 
7,130,000 1,494,000 
6,453,000 2,659,000 
8,940,000 3,590,000 
9,240,000 3,780,000 
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BOARD OF PARISH 
EDUCATION NEWS 


Board Reorganized. To provide for im- 
proved contact between the board and the 
Synod’s four terminal schools, the San Fran- 
cisco convention increased the board’s mem- 
bership from nine to thirteen. Nine mem- 
bers —three pastors, three teachers, and 
three laymen — are to be elected for three- 
year terms at each synodical convention. 
Four members — a representative from each 
of the theological seminaries and teachers 
colleges — are to be appointed for three- 
year terms by the President of the Synod 
on the advice of the board. 

Appointment of the seminary and college 
representatives was one item on the agenda 
as the board held an all-day organizational 
meeting on Sept. | in St. Louis. Present for 
the meeting in addition to the board’s twelve 
staff members were the nine members 
elected or re-elected at San Francisco. These 
last were: 


Pastors: 

Wilbert J. Fields, campus pastor at Iowa 
State College, Ames, Iowa. 

Justus P. Kretzmann (re-elected), pastor 
at Atonement Church, Florissant, Mo., and 
executive secretary of the Lutheran Medical 
Missions Association. 

Arthur H. Ziegler, pastor of Trinity 
Church, Cleveland, Ohio, and former chair- 
man of the Central District Board of Parish 
Education. 


Teachers: 

Alvin R. Brandhorst (re-elected), princi- 
pal of Zion School, St. Louis, Mo. 

Paul W. Lange (re-elected), superintend- 
ent of Lutheran high schools in St. Louis, 
Mo. 

Arthur E. Wittmer, executive secretary of 
parish education, Atlantic District, New 
York, N. Y. 


Laymen: 

Rex Becker (re-elected), architect, Saint 
Louis, Mo. 

Edgar Fritz (re-elected), director of club 
services for the Lutheran Laymen’s League, 
Alton, Ill. 
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Waldemar Link, dentist, former president 
of the National Lutheran Parent-Teacher 
League, Park Ridge, Ill. 


Church and Schools and Public Schools. 
At the request of the San Francisco conven- 
tion, staff members of the board and mem- 
bers of Committee 4 (Parish Education) 
prepared a statement outlining the Synod’s 
position with respect to public and parochial 
education. The convention subsequently 
adopted the statement, which reads as 
follows: 


Both the state and the church are con- 
cerned about the education of children 
and youth. The state requires that chil- 
dren and youth be educated for civic, 
social, and vocational responsibilities. The 
Christian Church has the responsibility of 
teaching children and youth to become 
disciples of Jesus Christ. 

The effort of the state in public educa- 
tion is a community effort and therefore 
the responsibility of every citizen. The 
Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod rec- 
ognizes the responsibility that every cit- 
izen has to support and uphold the public 
schools. The Synod continues to encour- 
age its members to interest themselves in 
the welfare of the public schools through 
personal participation on school boards 
and committees and financial support of 
the schools. 

The church provides Christian educa- 
tion through various agencies — some 
part-time schools, others full-time schools. 
The Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod 
encourages its congregations to establish 
Lutheran elementary schools and high 
schools. In the school year 1958—59, 
there were 1,268 Lutheran elementary 
schools with an enrollment of 138,338 and 
16 community Lutheran high schools with 
an enrollment of 7,748. These schools are 
founded because of deep religious con- 
victions as to the desirability of combining 
religious education with the teaching of 
the regular school subjects. 

The Synod emphasizes that the devel- 
opment of Lutheran elementary schools 
and high schools is not to be misinter- 
preted as a criticism of the public school, 
disinterest in the public school, or unwill- 
ingness to support the public school. Lu- 
theran schools are not in competition with 
the public schools; they are established to 
provide a specifically Christian education, 
which the public school cannot supply. 
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New Board Publications. During the past 
several months the board has issued several 
new information and service bulletins for 
use by pastors, teachers, and congregational 
boards of education. Some were distributed 
with the July 1959 Lutheran Education 
Week mailing to pastors, teachers, and Sun- 
day school superintendents. Each is avail- 
able from the board (210 N. Broadway, 
St. Louis 2, Mo.) either singly or in quan- 
tity. Titles, prices, and descriptions follow: 
Handbook for Local Boards of Christian 

Education, by Arthur L. Miller. 25 cents. 
Provides a comprehensive overview of 
parish education for members of congre- 
gational committees and other educational 
leaders. Offers suggestions for organizing, 
directing, and supervising Christian edu- 
cation in the congregation. 


The Lutheran Elementary School Principal, 
by Edward J. Keuer. Bulletin No. 303. 
Single copy free; quantities, 10 cents a 
copy. Describes the position of the prin- 
cipal, his personal and professional qual- 
ifications, his work as’ an administrator 
and supervisor, and coramon problems 
faced by the Lutheran principal. For 
board members, principals, pastors, and 
teachers. 


Lutheran Interparish Schools, by Wm. A. 
Kramer. Bulletin No. 302. Single copy 
free; quantities, 10 cents a copy. Con- 
tains information on existing interparish 
schools and provides guidance for con- 
gregations that are considering the estab- 
lishment of such schools. 


Supervising the Teaching Program of the 
Sunday School. Bulletin No. 4 for Sunday 
School Superintendents. Single copy free; 
quantities, 10 cents a copy. Shows how 
superintendents, pastors, and other lead- 
ers can improve the Sunday school 
through improved supervision. Describes 
the meaning and significance of super- 
vision and shows how supervision may be 
carried on both directly and indirectly. 


The School Library, by Adalbert H. Stell- 
horn. Service Bulletin No. 2 for Lutheran 
Elementary Schools. Single copy free; 
quantities, 10 cents a copy. Points up the 
importance of establishing and maintain- 
ing functional school libraries. Gives sug- 
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gestions for financing a library and for 
selecting, cataloguing, and using books. 
Includes annotated bibliography of re- 
sources. 


A complete list of Board of Parish Educa- 
tion and related publications is found in the 
current Check List of Publications for Lead- 
ers in Parish Education. Copies of this 
check list are available free from the board. 


DO YOU KNOW? 


Coming back. — What? Systematic in- 
struction in handwriting. It is making a 
strong “comeback.” 


Longevity. — In 1957 the average life ex- 
pectancy in the United States was 69.3 
years. It was 73.5 for white females and 
67.1 for white males. For the nonwhite 
population the corresponding averages were 
65.2 and 60.3 years respectively. 


Accident fatalities. — During the first six 
months of 1959 motor vehicle accidents 
totaled about 17,100. The mortality rate on 
a mileage basis was 5.1 per 100 million 
vehicle miles. 


Bigger families. — Families with three or 
more children under 18 years of age in- 
creased from 15 per cent of all husband- 
wife families in 1948 to 21 per cent in 1958. 
Families with no dependent children or with 
only one decreased from 68 to 60 per cent. 


Widows. — There are now over eight mil- 
lion widows in our country. Among women 
14 years and over about one in every eight 
is a widow. 


Help for the “Response.” —A $1,000 
grant was awarded to the Lutheran Society 
for Worship, Music and the Arts by the 
Aid Association for Lutherans. The money 
will go toward the publication of the So- 
ciety’s journal Response, as well as various 
monographs on different subjects, according 
to Prof. Elmer E. Foelber, editor in chief of 
Concordia Publishing House. The first issue 
of Response appeared at Pentecost this year. 
The journal, which is illustrated and which 
deals with topics related to theology, liturgy, 
and the arts allied with worship, will be 
published twice a year to begin with and 
will eventually appear as a quarterly. 


